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GRAPPLING WITH THE YOUTH PROBLEM 


Occupational Adjustment in Great Britain 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


The author of the following article spent the greater part of last 
summer observing the British way—or ways—of dealing with the problem 
—or problems—of the occupational adjustment of youth. Here is 
description, analysis, and general evaluation, all in one, of the facilities 
and methods used in this guidance effort. There is no attempt to compare 
the British and American “systems,” first, because they are not truly 


systems, and second, because they are not properly comparable. 


But 


Dr. Keller does point out many likenesses and differences of viewpoint 
and approach, and discusses the significant values of the British experience 
for the American task. Before publication the manuscript was submitted 


for corrections and suggestions to most of the persons mentioned in 


j th e 


article and to representatives of the principal agencies to which reference 
is made, but the author modestly claims responsibility for the remaining 
errors, if any, whether of fact or of interpretation. 


juvenile crime—these are some of 

the manifestations of society's fail- 
ure to help youth to make satisfactory, 
to say nothing of happy adjustments to 
the sorry world in which they have to 
live. In this country we have been making 
some approaches to the problem, but not 
only do they remain merely approaches 
but they are almost entirely ameliorative 
in nature. Camps of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, camps for transients, 
emergency colleges, and relief funds to 
maintain students in existing colleges, are 
all worthy ventures, but neither do they 
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GS even unrest, boy and girl tramps, 


spring from a carefully thought out phi- 
losophy nor have they been organized 
with any implications of permanence. It 
is a favorite saying of the Englishman, 
about himself, that he somehow muddles 
through. Perhaps, speaking in absolute 
terms, this is true, for every nation seems 
to do that more or less successfully, but 
in a relative sense we are not so sure 
that he is the champion muddler. For 
in his thoughts and actions in the field 
of education there is a suspicion that 
muddling is only another and a modest 
term for planning. Or better, controlled 
experimenting. Whatever the truth may 
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be, Great Britain has a national program 
for the occupational adjustment of youth, 
certain phases of which have much more 
than passing significance for this country. 

Occupational adjustment (or malad- 
justment) is the product of a composition 
of social, economic, and educational 
forces. These forces may in turn be the 
result of world movements over which 
nobody apparently has control, they may 
be the traditional heritage of bygone 
days, or they may be the fruit of con- 
scious planning of statesmen and educa- 
tors. Somehow or other the work of the 
world gets done by somebody who is 
willing and, at least to some extent, ca- 
pable of doing it. When society is not 
intelligent enough to utilize all the re- 
sources of the earth or to provide for 
the equitable distribution of those re- 
sources, there are some people who can 
find no work to do. They are the army 
of the unemployed. In the best of times 
there are those who cannot or will not 
work, They are the rear-guard of the 
unemployable. When there is a deliber- 
ate attempt to find occupations for all the 
people and to allocate them to the jobs 
where they will produce the maximum 
of goods for society and the maximum 
of happiness for themselves we have 
both occupational adjustment and voca- 
tional guidance. 


II 
BRITISH BACKGROUNDS 


An understanding, certainly an ap- 
preciation, of developments in occupa- 
tional adjustment in Great Britain during 
the last 30 or 40 years, can be had only 
along with a conception, in outline at 
least, of what these social, economic, and 
educational forces have been.* The 

* For an introduction to the occupational phases 
of education in Great Britain, as well as for a 
most delightful demonstration of English hos- 


pitality, we are deeply grateful to E. G. Savage, 
H. M. Senior Chief Inspector of Schools. 


sketchiest of outlines it must be, and can 
best be given in a series of categorical 
statements. 

Great Britain is essentially a manufac- 
turing and trading country. You may 
revel among the hop vines of Kent, the 
apple orchards of Devon, the wheat fields 
of Norfolk, or the sheep pastures seem- 
ingly everywhere, but ultimately you wil! 
be drawn as by a magnet into the smoke 
from the mills of Manchester or Leeds, 
the buzz of shipping activities in Liver- 
pool or Southampton, the building of 
ships themselves on Clydeside and Tyne- 
side, the black slag heaps of South Wales 
or Durham, and ultimately (if not in 
the first instance) into the pleasant whirr 
of composite trade, manufacture, legisla- 
tion, and history that is London. Not so 
long ago the number of workers in agri- 
culture was greater than that employed 
in all other industries. In 1851 about 
one in four of the occupied male popula- 
tion of England and Wales was engaged 
in agriculture. At present the proportion 
is about one in ten, and agriculture comes 
last among the four great industries 
which employ a million workers or more. 
One out of every three persons is oc- 
cupied with manufacture. Extraction 
(agriculture, fishing, mining, and quar- 
rying) and manufacture together employ 
about half the occupied population. Com- 
merce in one form or another occupies 
about one quarter of the population, and 
personal service one-tenth.’ In terms of 
numbers the problem of occupational ad- 
justment is concerned with adjustment of 
individuals to industry and trade and 
personal service. Agriculture, which is 
static, mining, which is on the decline, 
and the professions, which have been the 
well-guarded preserve of the university 
graduate, present special problems. 

1 Carr-Saunders, A. M. and Jones, D. Caradog, 


A Survey of the Social Structure of England and 
Wales. ord University Press, 1927. 
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Elementary education up to the age of 
14 is compulsory and free. In Scotland 
practically all the secondary schools are 
free. However, in England, public schools 
in the American sense are only a recent 
development and even many of the sec- 
ondary schools require the payment of 
fees, in whole or in part. Great num- 
bers of children attend so-called ‘‘non- 
provided” schools, built but not main- 
tained as to running expenses by religious 
bodies, where education is denomina- 
tional. The Public Schools, in the English 
sense, ate fee-paying boarding schools, 
open for the most part to the minority 
whose parents can afford to pay the cost. 
Every large Public School has several 
scholarships. Perhaps ten per cent of 
all places in Winchester and Eton are so 
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subsidized. Scholars pay no fees and are 
selected purely by examination. Under 
plans for reorganization, which are now 
being carried out, the elementary school 
period ends at about 11 years of age and 
from that point on there is distribution 
to various types of school according to 
ability, desire, and economic competence. 
There are senior schools, central schools, 
junior technical schools, trade schools, 
grammar schools, high schools, and the 
Public Schools. There is no simple pro- 
gression from elementary, to junior high 
school, to senior high school, to college. 
The organization has grown out of the 
diversity of causes and influences that 
have been England. While reorganiza- 
tion is now in progress, it will not be 
rapid nor necessarily logical, but in one 
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way or another it will meet the need of 
England, or Scotland, or Wales. Inci- 
dentally, the Scot will tell you (and he 
seems to be right) that the democracy 
of Scotland, and consequently her school 
system, is much more closely akin to that 
of the United States than is that of Eng- 
land. 

Since 1870 there have been School 
Boards, and since 1888 Technical Educa- 
tion Committees. Their powers were 
transferred to city and to county coun- 
cils, which for educational purposes were 
called Local Education Authorities, corre- 
sponding to our local boards of education, 
with the responsibility of promoting the 
general coordination of all forms of edu- 
cation. The function of the national 
Board of Education for England and 
Wales (there is a separate Scottish Edu- 
cation Department) is inspectorial and 
grant-awarding. It does not administer 
the schools. Its influence is great but is 
exercised through suggestion, examina- 
tion, standard-setting, and the ultimate 
power of cutting off grants, rather than 
through direct authority. It operates 
more like a State Department of Educa- 
tion (in New York, for instance) than 
it does like our own United States Office 
of Education, although it does not con- 
duct examinations. Private and endowed 
schools, in fact any schools not desiring 
to participate in grants in aid (the 
Board's estimates for the year 1933-4 
amounted to £42,061,901) need not have 
anything to do with the Board. How- 
ever, various influences have led many of 
them to ask for inspection and to secure 
ratings as “efficient schools,”’ or to pro- 
vide “free places’’ or “special places,” 
and to comply with all the Board’s regu- 
lations, thus qualifying for grants.* 


2 For a lucid and brilliant exposition of the 
English School system see Kandel, I. L. Compara- 
tive Education. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1933. 


The most direct attack upon the prob 
lem of occupational adjustment has been 
made, for both adults and adolescents, by 
a department quite outside the schools 
the Ministry of Labour, formerly the 
Labour Department of Board of Trade 
Through its Juvenile Employment Ex 
changes it has attempted, in cooperation 
with the schools, to place young persons 
in the most suitable jobs. Now, in co 
operation with the Board of Education, it 
will play an important part in the newly 
authorized compulsory Junior Instructior 
Centres, which will be administered by 
the Local Education Authorities, inspected 
by the Board of Education, and financed 
by the Ministry of Labour up to 75 per 
cent. The remainder is covered by local 
taxation, except in distressed areas where 
the Ministry may finance the entir< 
project. 

We are fond of pointing out the fact 
that in our American schools there are 
critical points at which guidance is neces 
sary, and that adequate provision should 
be made for it correspondingly. The ex 
ceedingly complex social and educational 
structure in Great Britain makes it more 
difficult to indicate these points. Their 
theoretical importance is often neutralized 
by force of circumstance. It might be 
thought that at the age of 11 the young- 
ster would have the choice of four differ- 
ent types of school. As a matter of fact, 
his social or economic station, or the ex- 
istence or non-existence of that type of 
school in his home area, may do away 
with any need for selection. Be this as 
it may, from the standpoint of the schools 
it is recognized that definite orientation 
(focalized in placement) is needed at 
three points: elementary school “leavers” 
(ages 14 plus to 16 plus), secondary 
school graduates (generally at age 16 or 
18), and university graduates. The ele- 
mentary school leavers are guided and 
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OCCUPATIONS AMID BEAUTY 


OA 


HESE pictures are like the flowers that bloom in the spring. We like them. 
But as to occupational adjustment, they have nothing to do with the case. 
Except, of course, that they set the scene for the workers. While we wound 
uur way through the maze of hedge-bound lanes, past verdant fields, we were 
absorbing the spirit of old England, we were doing some civilized loafing, and work 
was farthest from our thoughts and sentiments. Yet amid such scenes as these are 


found the primary, the conditioning factors in the problem of English youth. 


Approaching the Cornish coast, we met dozens of British vessels bound for all 
parts of the world. Here is a tramp steamer riding into the setting sun. Her mission 
is Commerce, which calls for employment of thousands of sailors, shipbuilders 
factory hands, clerks, farmers—workers who cut across all the occupational classi 
fications. Having landed, and journeyed to South Wales, we see the foundries and 
factories of Neath. Here, for hundreds of vears, copper, tin, iron have been refine: 
and fabricated. This is Industry. But it is a short run from Neath into Gloucester- 
shire and the enchanting Cotswolds and there we come upon those fleecy whit 
clouds, in the sky, in the fields, on the roads. Sheep everywhere. And all th 


workers who care for them. 


Thence, we drop down into Devon, beautiful Devon. Here is lovely Cocking- 
ton, at once symbol of the old and the new. The cattle are going home to yield up, 
naturally, Devonshire cream. Once they, or their forebears, and the blacksmith 
shop in the foreground, and the loom house off to one side, were all in the service 
of the lord of the manor. Now, the lord of the manor is no more, the entire com- 
munity is a public trust. Visitors revel in its beauty, while industry is relegated to 
the big cities. And finally, Fowey, one of those incredible Cornish seacoast towns 
wedged into a ravine and smothered in lavers of half-told tales that are treasure 
indeed for the pen and brush men. “The ‘Gallants of Fowey’ in the 14th century 
helped largely in the foundation of England’s naval greatness’”’—so we are told 
today. Fowey ships “china clay” and further lays her spell on already slightls 


mad wanderers to her port. Occupation enough for any honest town. 


These are five pictures out of thousands that flashed upon our eyes and 
hundreds that actually penetrated our lens, for England is the happy hunting 
ground of the minnymaniac. This one hopes that these recorded memories will 


lighten a lengthy report. F. J. K 
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placed either through the Juvenile Em- 
ployment Exchanges operated by the 
Ministry of Labour or the Juvenile Em- 
ployment Bureau operated by the Local 
Education Authorities. The secondary 
school pupils receive guidance either 
through the Head Masters themselves or 
through “careers masters’’ or through 
Junior Advisory Committees cooperating 
with the Head Masters, while University 
graduates are placed through appoint- 
ment bureaus. For those already em- 
ployed there are the continuation schools 
(all voluntary except in the town of 
Rugby and with consequently compara- 
ively small attendance), and for those 
unemployed there are the Junior Instruc- 
tion Centres or classes, now compulsory.* 
For those who desire, and can pay (or 
obtain free places) for training in their 
chosen careers, there are the trade and 
technical schools, and for certain of the 
professions, the Universities. Except for 
the J. I. C.’s, as they are usually called, 
whose effectiveness will be tested during 
the next few years, it is understood that 
these services operate with varying per- 
centages of eligible pupils, with varying 
effectiveness, and even with varying con- 
ceptions as to their real purpose. In so 
far as they fit into the educational scheme 
they may be called the structural elements 
of guidance in Great Britain. 

It is notable that except for those 
terminals or culminations of guidance, 
such as training and placement, the 
initial stimuli, and in some cases the con- 
tinuing activities have come from groups 
or individuals outside the public school 
system. Research and clinical practice in 


_."A Centre can be established only when 
there are (or there are likely to be within a 
short time) within a radius of five miles of the 
proposed Centre not less than 50 persons be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 who have been out 
of work for a period of 12 consecutive working 
days, and may be required to attend.” 
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the analysis of the individual have been 
stimulated by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, either indepen- 
dently or more often in cooperation with 
the 
The Institute has also been instrumental 


universities or school authorities. 
in carrying out evaluative studies of the 
effectiveness of guidance procedures and 
in cooperation with industry has: con- 
ducted research in procedures for the 
selection, training, and retention of work- 
at the 


Occupational 


ers. Similar work has been done 
University of Edinburgh. 
information has been gathered at the Uni 
Such rmation 


versity of Liverpool. inf 


in simple form by sev 


has been printed 
eral of the Education 


Authorities, by the 
Ministry of Labour, and by a private 
The most prolific pro 
ducer of publications in the field of gui 
dance has been the Institute. 
The Human Factor, one of the only two 
periodicals in the field, the other being 
The Journal of Careers, published by 
Truman and Knightley. The other pub- 
lications emanate from the Ministry of 
Labour, the Board of Education, the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, or from 
individuals. These will be noted in their 
proper sequence. 


teachers’ agency. 


It prints 


Ill 
AGENCIES OF GUIDANCE 
Exchanges and 


Juvenile Employment 


Bureaus 

The most obvious and most clearly de 
fined type of guidance work conducted 
in Great Britain is that which 
placement of 14- to 18-year old boys and 
girls who leave the elementary school 
either because they have reached the age 
of 14, the end of the compulsory period 
(this is the case with the vast majority), 
or have reached 16, the usual secondary 
school leaving age, or somewhere in be- 
tween have completed the course. This 


involves 
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placement work is carried on in 193 com- 
munities or areas by the Ministry of 
Labour through what are called Juvenile 
Employment Exchanges and in 106 other 
areas by the Local Education Authorities 
through Juvenile Employment Bureaus. 
The Ministry of Labour is assisted in the 
operation of the Exchanges by Advisory 
Committees for Juvenile Employment. 
The Local Education Authorities are as- 
sisted in the administration of the Bu- 
reaus by their own sub-committees, 
known as Juvenile Employment Commit- 
tees. The members of all these commit- 
tees are drawn, of course, from the local 
area. At first it is confusing to find these 
placement offices, as we should call them, 
in some places under one jurisdiction 
and in others under another. But there 
is no duplication, the situation having 
arisen out of the law which gives the 
Local Education Authority the right to 
“exercise choice of employment powers,” 
and makes it mandatory upon the Minis- 
try of Labour to exercise such powers if 
the Local Education Authority does not 
do so. 

In many of the principal centers of 
population and industry, including Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Bradford, Cardiff, and Newcastle, and in 
many smaller areas, the Education Au- 
thorities have accepted this responsibility. 
In all other areas, notably within the area 
of the London County Council, in a num- 
ber of large cities such as Bristol, Shef- 
field, and Hull, and throughout Scotland 
(save in Edinburgh where a special joint 
scheme has been established), the work 
is conducted directly by the Ministry. It 
is interesting to note the official statement 
as to the membership and functions of 
the Advisory Committees attached to both 
the Exchanges and the Bureaus. A high 
degree of community cooperation among 
various occupational groups is attained: 


The Local Committees for Juvenile Em. 
ployment (sub-committees of the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities) are generally similar in 
constitution. They include representatives 0; 
the Local Education Authority or Authorities 
within whose area the Committee operates 
of teachers; of employers and of work. 
people in the principal local industries; and 
other persons having special knowledge of 
problems related to the employment and 
welfare of young people. In addition to their 
primary object of advising boys and girls and 
facilitating their early settlement in employ- 
ment, the Committees endeavor to assist em 
ployers in obtaining a satisfactory and ade- 
quate supply of juvenile labor; and generally 
act as a link between the schools and em 
ploying industry. In the case of the Ad 
visory Committees (assisting the Minister of 
Labour) the executive part of the work is 
performed through the Juvenile Department 
of the Employment Exchange, the officer in 
charge of the department ordinarily acting a 
the Committee’s Secretary; while the Local 
Education Authorities concerned have set up 
offices known as Juvenile Employment Bu- 
reaus for the purpose.* 

As might be expected, the effectiveness 
of the work of the Exchange depends 
primarily upon the skill, the knowledge, 
and the personality of the man or woman 
in charge. Its focal point, in so far as 
guidance is concerned, is the conference 
of pupil, parent, principal, and Exchange 
officer. To sit in om a series of such 
meetings, as we were privileged to do,* 
was an exceedingly interesting experi- 
ence. We undoubtedly saw the work 
progressing under most favorable condi- 
tions. The principals and officers were 
keen and sympathetic, the area was en- 
joying a boom which produced two jobs 


3 Report on the Work of Local Committees for 
Juvenile Employment During the Year 1932. 
Ministry of Labour. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, 
W. C. 2. 

* For this privilege and for detailed information 
regarding the functions of the Exchanges we are 
indebted to L. Gordon Lee, Principal of the 
Juvenile Department of the Ministry of Labour. In 
the Dagenham Exchange the officer was W. |. 
Lidbury. In Brixton it was Miss E. O. Pattenden 
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(such as they were) for every available 
The conference had been sched- 
uled so that parents and pupils had to 
wait only a few minutes before they were 


juvenile. 


called into the principal’s office. The 
conversation was started and maintained 
on the basis of information already on 
the school record, where the pupil's 
choice, the parent’s choice, the teacher's 
suggestion, data regarding the pupil's 
scholarship and character, and details of 
medical history likely to have a bearing 
on choice of occupation were recorded. 
The first question of the officer was 
usually concerned with the manner in 
which the pupil had arrived at his de- 
cision. The answer was likely to deter- 
mine further discussion. The parent was 
asked for his (or usually 4er) opinion 
and the principal added his comment. 
There was little difficulty in reaching an 
agreement. 

These were, of course, juvenile elemen- 
tary school leavers and the jobs were 
juvenile jobs. No skill, no training were 
required. The range of neither the 
juveniles nor the jobs was great. For 
the boys there were probably three cate- 
gories: (1) the boy of pleasant person- 
ality and better intelligence, who would 
fit well into an office; (2) the heavier, 
sturdier boy, who in his academic work 
did well but did not shine, and showed 
some aptitude for shop work, thus sug- 
gesting that he help a mechanic or do 
some kind of factory work; and (3) the 
strong body and less active mind who 
could do heavy messenger or truck work. 
For the girls there were similar simple 
classifications: (1) office work, (2) 
showroom and other selling, (3) dress- 
making, and (4) factory. 

Obviously, to be successful, such con- 
ferences must be prepared for and must 
be followed up. The pupil must be 
made aware of the different kinds of jobs 
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available and of the requirements of the 
jobs, and the officer must have solicited 
the employers in the district, thus sup- 
plying himself with 
mation as to openings and requirements. 


encyclopedic infor- 


If the Advisory Committee is well- 
selected, the members constitute an ex- 
cellent source of information. Some 


Committees provide pamphlets of in- 
formation (to be described later), others 
arrange for visits of pupils to local fac- 
tories, and still others provide for gen- 
eral conferences and addresses to be given 
to pupils before they leave. After place- 
ment, boys and girls are encouraged to 
return to the employm« nt office on desig 
nated evenings of the week to give re- 
ports of their progress at work, or to 
return during day office hours for re- 
placement if they have lost their jobs. 
It appears that there is considerable re- 
sponse to this invitation. Whether the 
placement and advisement work is con- 
ducted by the Ministry of Labour or the 
Education Authority, the procedure is es- 
sentially the same. 

Of course, in the depressed or “‘dere- 
lict’’ areas the picture is entirely different. 
In contrast to Dagenham and Brixton 
(both in the London area) where the 
foregoing procedures were observed, in 
Liverpool practically no jobs were avail- 
able. There were 6,000 children on the 
Bureau's register, and on one morning 
(in August, 1934) only four or five jobs 
were available for approximately 300 
boys who appeared. In the very nature 
of the case there could be little guidance. 
The least employable would inevitably be 
out of work for a long, long time. As 
each boy received his card, stamped to 
show that he had been there that day, 
he had to be told, ‘Nothing in, son,” or 
“Nothing for you, laddie."" He was ob- 
viously prepared for the remark which 
he had heard so often, for he took his 
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card without comment and disappeared. * 
The English have been all too aware of 
the danger of such a situation, one which 
is reproduced in other densely populated 
areas such as South Wales, Tyneside, and 
Glasgow. It is patent that guidance 
which concentrates upon placement at 14 
years of age when, for large portions of 
the population there is no placement, is 
no guidance at all. Which leads to the 
partial reorganization in that locality of 
“industrial” supervision over juveniles 
and to a consideration of Junior Instruc- 
tion Centres for unemployed youth be- 
tween 14 and 18 years of age. 


Junior Instruction Centres 


The unemployed between 14 and 18 
are to a very large extent elementary 
school leavers. They have not attended 
a secondary school (which is always an 
academic school) because the conditions 
of attendance are usually that the pupil 
shall stay for the first five years of the 
course, until age 16 plus. The training 
given in the few trade schools (almost 
all in the London area) is a practical 
guarantee of employment, while atten- 
dance at a central school or a junior tech- 
nical school carries the youngster up to 
or beyond the 16-year line or, because 
of his intelligence or ability, makes it 
likely that he will obtain and retain a 
job. The Junior Instruction Centre is an 
attempt on a national scale to assume 
responsibility for the upkeep of morale, 
the maintenance of physical fitness, and 
the development of occupational adapt- 
ability of perhaps 100,000 idle young 
people. In Liverpool alone there are 
10,000. 

The idea is not new. Centres had been 
started soon after the war under the 





* These observations were made possible 
through the courtesy of James Fogg, Superinten- 
dent of the Liverpool Bureau. 





Board of Education, but in 1922 few rte. 
mained. The need arose for them again 
and the central responsibility was given 
to the Ministry of Labour. Juveniles be- 
low 1614 years of age were under no 
compulsion to attend since the only sanc- 
tion for attendance was refusal of un- 
employment insurance benefit and boys 
and girls could not qualify (since 1927) 
for benefit below 16 years and with less 
than 30 weeks of employment. Now, 
through a recent Act of Parliament, the 
age at which unemployment contributions 
are payable has been lowered to the schoo] 
leaving age, thus bridging the gap be- 
tween 14 and 16; and all unemployed 
boys and girls between the ages of 14 
and 18 may be compelled to attend 
courses of instruction if this is reasonable. 
To meet the contention of a very strong 
group of educators that the Bill would 
establish 14 as the normal school leaving 
age and would prejudice the chance of 
raising the compulsory age to 15, the 
Bill was cleverly worded to read: 

The minimum age for entry into insurance 
under the principal Act shall, instead of 
being age of sixteen years, be the age (not 
being less than fourteen years) when 4 

rson attains the age at which under the 
aw for the time being in force his parents 
cease to be under the obligation to cause him 
to attend school unless there is some reason- 
able excuse. 


The Act provides for a credit of con- 
tributions (up to a maximum of 20 at 
the age of 16) for continued voluntary 
education, so as not to discourage parents 
from keeping their children at school 
after 14. In addition power is given to 
compel all unemployed children, whether 
in receipt of benefit or not, to attend the 
course of instruction if it is reasonable 
that they should be so required. 

The Ministry of Labour must be noti- 
fied by employers of all insurable persons 
below the age of 18 leaving their em- 
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ployment. In large areas there are self- 
contained Junior Instruction Centres, in 
smaller areas junior instruction classes at- 
tached to educational institutions, and in 
areas where unemployment is small, exist- 
ing classes are used. Fares are payable to 
those residing more than two miles from 
a centre. Boys and girls with special 
qualifications are permitted to attend spe- 
cial courses in educational institutions. 
The Ministry grants to Local Education 
Authorities 75 per cent of the cost, al- 
though in distressed areas this may be 
increased. 

The instruction in the Centres has been 
in the past, and continues to be, non- 
vocational. It is exceedingly difficult to 
say with assurance what the controlling 
reason is. Perhaps there is no one con- 
trolling reason but that a number of 
forces converge. It is certainly true that 
the trade unions, especially in times of 
depression, oppose the training of more 
workers when those already trained can- 
not obtain jobs. It is said that, tradition- 
ally, it has always been regarded as the 
employer's duty to train his employes, 
that vocational instruction might provide 
half-skilled craftsmen, and that if courses 
were vocational there would rest upon 
the government a moral obligation to 
place the product of such courses. From 
another source the main reason is given 
as the fact that 80 per cent of the young- 
sters in the elementary schools will have 
to take up blind alley, non-progressive, 
or repetitive jobs. Mechanization of in- 
dustry and the consequent process work 
has come to stay and all one can do is to 
train the youngsters to be adaptable and 
alert. The technical schools are turning 
out the specialists. The main difficulty 
has been to find employment for the 
products of vocational training courses. 
Still another reason advanced for the non- 
vocational character of the J. I. C. in- 
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struction is the fluctuating number and 
the changing population which, it is as- 
serted, prevents, almost of itself, the pos- 
sibility of proper trade or vocational 
training. But it is said to be a point of 
principle acceptable to nearly all interests 
concerned that juvenile “training” should 
be on as wide a basis as possible, and 
designed rather to inculcate those general 
principles which underlie all handicrafts 
as well as to promote adaptability. De- 
spite the opposition to Trade Training, 
boys and girls of the apprentice type, 
who have had some training and would 
benefit by special instruction, are allowed 
to obtain it at a trade or technical school. 

The principal administrative difficulties 
arise from the necessity of providing 
buildings, staff, and course of instruction 
for a fluctuating number and a changing 
population. The problem is much more 
difficult than that encountered in the 
usual full-time school. The ordinary 
teacher is not readily attracted, nor is he 
desirable. Perhaps the situation in South- 
ampton is fairly typical. It is expected 
that the average attendance will be about 
240 boys and an equal number of girls. 
It is proposed that there be a superin- 
tendent for the Boys’ Centre and one for 
the Girls’. The men will be paid the 
salary of a headmaster of an elementary 
school “of the mext higher grade’ 
(grades being determined by size of 
school) and the woman's salary will be 
determined similarly. The higher salary 
is proposed in view of the more arduous 
and responsible work. 

It is proposed to meet the difficulty of 
fluctuating classes by returning excess 
teachers to the elementary school during 
periods of high employment and small 
attendance. They will be part of the 
“supply” force and will displace the usual 
substitutes who are paid on a per diem 
basis. Teachers will be given all the 
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protection and security of other teachers. 

Types of work carried on in the volun- 
tary Centres and those proposed for the 
compulsory Centres lay particular stress 
upon the necessity for physical training 
and “practical work.’ The latter seems 
to be general handyman’s work on wood 
and metal, not designed to develop trade 
skill but to “promote flexibility.” 

The Junior Instruction Centre is not 
usually thought of and is not usually 
spoken of as a vocational guidance 
agency. However, financed by the Min- 
istry of Labour it will cooperate closely 
with the Employment Exchanges and will 
benefit from all their services. It will 
be inspected by and receive all the bene- 
fit of the experience of the Board of 
Education. It will be administered by the 
Local Education Authorities which can 
utilize all its facilities. It will deal with 
youth for whom guidance is outstand- 
ingly necessary. Its possibilities, espe- 
cially if conducted in conjunction with a 
continuation school for employed youth, 
should be tremendous. Speculation as to 
its place in the entire scheme of instruc- 
tion and welfare of youth will be in- 
dulged in at the end of this report. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
has been keenly aware of the significance 
of the Junior Instruction Centre, and 
with the desire to throw more light upon 
its potentialities and its limitations has 
sponsored a thoroughgoing survey and 
report* by Valentine A. Bell, Principal of 
the Battersea Day Continuation School. 
Mr. Bell's long intimate acquaintance 
with employed and unemployed youth 
has made him both sympathetic and criti- 
cal, for the Centre must deal with human 
beings in a wise and friendly way for 
which there is not much recorded tradi- 





*The report may be obtained from the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, Comely Park 
House, Dunfermline, Fife, Scotland. 


tion. Similarly motivated by considera. 
tions of man-to-man relationships, J. M 
Mitchell, Secretary of the Trust, has in- 
terested himself in the growing educa. 
tional work of voluntary bodies like Boys 
and Girls’ Clubs, the juvenile sections of 
the YMCA and the YWCA, the Boys 
Brigade, Girl Guides, and the like 
He is particularly concerned with the 
National Association of Boys’ Club 
which on his initiative set up a strong 
Education Sub-committee which has al- 
ready been able to elicit and to some ex- 
tent to guide interest in most of the clubs 
in everything from cultural subjects t 
handcraft and physical training. 

There is, of course, no thought of sug- 
gesting that the club leaders have any 
real knowledge of or can practice the 
principles of vocational adjustment 
Without knowing it, however, they are 
able to do a good deal to guide their 
members on sensible lines in the prosecu- 
tion of their ordinary careers. Thus, 
partly deliberately but to a greater extent 
unconsciously, they are a valuable supple- 
ment to the work of the Ministry of 
Labour and Local Education Authorities 
It is far from unlikely that in many places 
Junior Instruction Centres and clubs will 
occupy the same premises, using the same 
apparatus, though probably under differ- 
ent leadership. It is thought that a good 
Junior Instruction Centre will have many 
of the characteristics of a good club and 
even the best club cannot dispense alto- 
gether with the rather special kind of 
discipline which is traditionally a part of 
a statutory institution. 


Head Masters’ and Head Mistresses’ 
Employment Committees 


The guidance of the secondary school 
pupil presents the same kind of problem 
as that of the elementary school pupil, 
but the emphasis is on a different type 
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of job and the focus of activity seems to 
be in the schools through the Employ- 
ment Committees of the Incorporated As- 
sociations of Head Masters and Head 
Mistresses Of Public Secondary Schools, 
who cooperate with the Ministry of 
Labour. ‘These associations maintain an 
office in London where careers material is 
available, canvass employers for positions, 
make placements, make visits to schools 
for the purpose of talking to pupils and 
parents, arrange for special lectures to 
pupils, maintain contacts with boys and 
gitls after employment through Friday 
“open evenings,” and publicize the work 
of the Committees by sending informa- 
tion about the Associations to employers. 
The Head Mistresses’ Association states 
its objectives thus: 

1. To acquire and maintain accurate in- 
formation on methods of training and 
prospects in occupations open to girls of 
secondary school education, and to advise 
girls and their parents thereon. 

2. To establish relations with employers 
with a view to finding openings for girls 
who register their names with the Commit- 
tee and all of whom must first be recom- 
mended by the Head Mistress of their school. 

In the name of the Associations are is- 
sued through H. M. Stationery Office, 
the careers pamphlets for secondary 
pupils prepared by the Ministry of 
Labour. Seventy-five per cent of the 
placements through the Committees are 
clerical. For boys they are made in banks, 
insurance, shipping, oil, publishing, to- 
bacco, public utility, and advertising com- 
panies, and with merchants, solicitors, 
architects, accountants, stock brokers, and 
the like. The non-clerical positions are 
in wholesale houses, retail houses, scien- 
tific, engineering (meaning mechanical 
trades), librarianship, police, book-bind- 
ing, window dressing, hotels, telegraph 
companies, dental mechanics, shipping 
cadet, horticulture, and cabinet making. 
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The clerical posts for girls include book 
keepers, clerks, foreign correspondents, 
machine operators, secretaries, shorthand 
typists, typists, telephone operators, etc. 
Considerable numbers have been placed 
in domestic occupations, libraries, nurs 
ing, and as shop and showroom assistants 

The work of the Head Master is al 
most wholly individual, for, it is believed 
by the Chairman of the Employment 
Committee of the Association of Head 
Masters, W. P. Fuller, that group work 
cannot be very effective because there is 
such a wide range of opportunities and 
individuals, and that it would be a waste 
of time to tell all the pupils about all the 
occupations. Such a program has been 
hardly suggested. 
gested that it would be desirable to carry 
on a testing program to determine the 
The point 


Nor has it been sug 


qualifications of individuals. 
seems to be that practically none of the 
youngsters go to the 
school are thinking of going into indus- 
try or trade nor do they receive training 
for the jobs they take. It is thought that 
the usual academic curriculum develops 
persons who can obtain positions in busi- 
ness where they will start at the bottom 
and get the necessary training in service. 
Pupils normally stay in these schools un- 
til they are 16 when they take an exam- 
ination for the first certificate. In fact, 
they commit themselves to do so. A cer- 
tain proportion stay on for two more 
years and take the higher certificate. 
While the Associations cooperate with 
the Ministry of Labour they do not have 
any relation to the Employment Ex- 
changes. The thought is that the Ex- 
changes are for the elementary school and 
take anybody, while the work of the 
Head Masters is specialized for boys en- 
joying a different type of education and 
taking a different type of job. 

The Head Masters’ Association co- 


who secondary 
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operates with the Public School Careers 
Association, which is an association with- 
in an association, and refers boys to the 
Employment Committee of the larger 
group. 
7 he Publi ” Schools 

Kandel interprets the function of the 

English “Public School’’ as follows: 


‘Public’ is a term used to include those 
schools which meet the conditions for eligi- 
bility of their Head Masters to membership 
in the Head Masters’ Conference. These con- 
ditions are that the scheme of the school is 
satisfactory, that the governing body and the 
Head Master are independent, that the enrol- 
ment is adequate, that a certain number of 
the pupils pass each year to the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, and that a 
good proportion pass the school certificate 
examination. The group includes, besides 
the great ‘public’ schools, about one hundred 
and fifty others which, whether of old or of 
recent foundation, have assimilated the tra- 
ditions of the other ‘public’ schools. The 
majority are boarding schools, the pupils 
living in ‘houses’ or dormitories; the fees 
range from £150 to £300 a year, but scholar- 
ships are available; and most of the pupils 
are admitted at about the age of thirteen, on 
the basis of a common entrance examination 
for which they are prepared in preparatory 
schools... .In the curriculum of the ‘public’ 
schools the study of the classics long consti- 
tuted the backbone of the instruction for 
most pupils. Since the beginning of the 
present century, however, partly as a result 
of the general revision of the content of 
secondary education throughout the country, 
partly through the influence of the school 
certificate examinations and changing social 
conditions under which the upper classes 
have gradually turned toward trade and com- 
merce, adequate provision is made today 
for differentiation of courses in modern 
languages, science and mathematics, English 
and history, and other subjects. The masters 
are drawn in the main from the two older 
Universities, to which the majority of the 


5 Detailed mimeographed reports of the work 
of the employment committees of both associa- 
tions may be obtained from their office, 41 Tothill 
Street, London, S. W. 1. 


pupils who continue their education 
proceed.® 


Clearly enough, the parents of p 
in the Public Schools are concerned \ 


the future careers of their children. H 


ever, the fact that their wealth or s 
influence could buy or create places 
the children, and the further fact that t 


curriculum and school organization 
supposed to develop adaptability al 


satility for any situation, tended to negat 
any thought of the desirability of dir 


instruction or advice regarding ca 


There is no sign of any change in ed 
tional philosophy but there is eviden 
the organization of the Careers Master 
Association and in the work and writir 
of Stephen Foot of Eastbourne Colleg 


6 Kandel, op. cit., pp. 642-643. The def 


accepted by this writer and expressed in 
sentence of the above quotation is regarded 
least one English educator as too br 
be strictly accurate. Thus a correspondent 
competent to speak on the subject writes t 
further elucidation, as follows 

“The term ‘Public School’ in England i 
doxically used to describe schools which are 
tially private. Their counterparts in Amer 


those known as preparatory schools. The: 
about 50 of these Public Schools. They ha. 


single characteristic common to all. The 
majority are boarding schools, they all hav 
tively high fees, most of them are very 


housed in spacious buildings with good pla 
fields, and the tradition of the value of game 
athletics, for which they usually have exc: 


fields and other facilities, is still very str 


them. The Heads of these schools meet at 
annually in the Head Masters’ Conference. A 


the members of this Conference are the He 


other schools which the average Englishman \ 


not recognize as being in the same cate 
the 50 or so odd of the Public Schools 
other 150 schools are State-aided S« 
Schools, the majority of them being day 
charging relatively low fees, and the maj 
the boys in them coming from public el: 
schools. The one thing which distinguish 
State-aided Secondary Schools represented 
Head Masters’ Conference from other Stat 
Secondary Schools is that a certain number 
very large) of their boys every year go 


Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, almos 
variably by means of scholarships provided |! 


State or by the Colleges at the Universities 
the practice of some of these schools to ad 
themselves as ‘Public,’ but such self-advertis 


does not find much favor amongst Head Maste: 
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that definite thought is being given to the 
necessity for doing in a more systematic 
and thoroughgoing way what has already 
been done informally and casually by the 
Head Masters. “For many years, of 
course, Head Masters and House Masters 
at Public Schools had been accustomed, 
if asked, to give parents their opinion as 
to what their boys were fitted for in life. 
So far as I know, however, I was the first 
official Careers Master to be definitely ap- 
pointed to perform this task for any boy 
in the School. Nowadays nearly every 
Public School has its Careers Master, and 
it is right that it should be so. Modern 
life is so complex, the danger of the 
round peg getting into the square hole 
so serious, that a specialist who makes a 
study of the subject may be of the great- 
est assistance both to boys and parents.’”’ 

It would be difficult and certainly un- 
profitable to attempt to appraise the ef- 
fectiveness of the work of the Careers 
Masters. The Careers Master is a school- 
master who has his teaching to do and is 
sometimes also house master. As Careers 
Master he assumes a personal relationship 
to all the boys in the school, and as with 
any teacher, he is successful in so far as 
he is intelligent, resourceful and sym- 


pathetic. He may do little and he may 
do much. There are tremendous pos- 
sibilities. Foot emphasizes the necessity 


of getting the boy to do his own thinking 
because he is the person most vitally con- 
cerned, because he has to live the life he 
has chosen, and a wrong choice may mean 
that his life will be spoilt. There must 
be available to the boy information which 
will give him data for judgment. There 


" Foot, Stephen. Three Lives, An Autobiography. 
London, Wm. Heinemann, Ltd., 1934. A most 
interesting and fascinatingly written account of 
Mr. Foot's experiences, first as district manager 
in Singapore and Venezuela for an oil company, 
second, as an officer in the war, and finally as 
a schoolmaster. 
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is necessity for an understanding of the 
individuality of the boy and Foot recog 
nizes the service which may be rendered 
by the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. The increase in the number 
of Careers Masters and the development 
of his own work and thinking are best 
expressed in his own words: 


To a certain extent I think I can claim 
to have been responsible for the great in 
crease in the number of schools that have 
appointed Careers Masters during the last 
three or four years. My connection with this 
was simply due to the fact that about four 
years ago I wrote a series of articles for 
The Daily Telegraph on the subject of 
careers. These articles made certain classifi 
cations of careers, not only in accordance 
with the different qualities that they needed, 
but also according to the cost of approach 
to each. There was some account of my work 
as a Careers Master and there were also some 
stories of boys and parents with whom I had 
come in contact in the course of the previous 
few years. To my astonishment these articles 
were referred to, and extracts quoted, not 
only in the English Press, but also in papers 
in many other parts of the world. There 
were articles and correspondence on the 
subject in India, China, Canada, and Aus 
tralia. The result was that I received an 
immense number of letters, first of all from 
all over England and then later on from 
parents who were stationed abroad. The 
writers did not know anything about me 
except my name, but many of them wrote 
long letters with descriptions of their sons 
and asked my advice on the questién of their 
careers. In some cases I was asked to state 
my fee! 

To all of these I replied in the same way 
that it was useless trying to advise without 
knowing the boy; that I had no time to 
undertake outside work; that they should 
write to the Careers Master at their 
school, and if there was no Careers Master 
they should write to the Head Master. I 
must admit that to a certain extent I had 
my tongue in my cheek when I replied in 
this way, as I knew quite well that there were 
only about half a dozen Public Schools that 
had Careers Masters at that time. Some Head 
Masters must have hated the name of Foot, 
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but it was done in a good cause; the fact 
that more than sixty schools have now ap- 

inted Careers Masters shows that this was 
needed, and I hope that future generations 
of boys will benefit.® 


IV 
ANALYSIS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


In this recital of the activities of the 

Local Education Authorities, the Minis- 
try of Labour, and the Head Masters of 
various schools, it is notable that only so 
much attention has been paid to the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the individual as 
can be observed through a brief interview 
or through examination of a card on 
which are recorded a general statement 
regarding his scholastic standing, the 
opinions of the teacher, and the voca- 
tional choices of parent and pupil. There 
are those who feel that this is the “‘com- 
mon sense” method and that the refine- 
ments of the psychologists, the batteries 
of tests, the prolonged interviews, and 
the presentation of encyclopedic informa- 
tion regarding occupations are futile. 
However, for more than ten years’ the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy under the able direction of Charles 
S. Myers, has been advocating and prac- 
ticing these scientific methods of gui- 
dance, which have gradually been making 
an impression upon the schoolmen. In 
the past these activities have been in the 
nature of experiments and demonstra- 
tions, but at the present time the Institute 
is carrying on several projects with the 
authorities which give promise of being 
continuous and of making a permanent 
impression with reference to the impor- 
tance of individual analysis. 

8 Foot, op. cit., p. 301. 

® Welch, Henry J. and Myers, Charles S. Ten 
Years of Industrial Psychology. London, Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 1932. 

Earle, F. M. Psychology and the Choice of a 
Career. London, Methuen & Company, 1933. 


Macrae, Angus. The Case for Vocational Gui- 
dance. London, Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1934. 


In Birmingham, for instance, P. D 
Innes, the Director of Education, is in- 
tensely interested in the problem of gui- 
dance and has asked the Institute to assist 
in the training of selected teachers to the 
end that ultimately there may be one 
teacher in each school who will be eff- 
cient in testing. The teacher will thus be 
able to supply the Bureau officers with 
information which will enable them to 
give guidance to youth. It is understood 
that the teachers are not to do the ad- 
vising. A large number of secondary 
schools are using tests, but for the most 
part they are for intelligence and not for 
vocational aptitudes. In Scotland, C. A 
Oakley, Director of the Scottish Division 
of the Institute, has been giving since 
1930 a graduate course of lectures at the 
University of Glasgow. He is the only 
lecturer on industrial psychology who has 
yet been appointed to the staff of a Brit- 
ish University. Next summer he is be- 
ginning a vacation course on vocational 
guidance at the Edinburgh College for 
the training of teachers. This course is 
intended for teachers, mostly honor grad- 
uates who took their degrees in psy- 
chology, and who wish to qualify for ap- 
pointment as Careers Masters and Mis- 
tresses. 

In preparation for this course and for 
the more effective pursuit of its present 
activities the Institute is engaged in the 
writing of a handbook for Careers 
Masters which will be in the nature of 
a textbook in the field of guidance. It is 
thought that none of the present texts, 
practically all of them American, will 
meet the British situation. This book 
will be the text for the Edinburgh course. 
It will provide information in the most 
important occupations. A detailed book 
for the use of the pupils is also in prepa- 
ration. An examination of the pre- 


liminary drafts would indicate that these 
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will be very valuable guidance tools. An 
attempt is made to tabulate for each oc- 
cupation the extent to which each of some 
18 abilities (mathematical, linguistic, 
mechanical, aesthetic, social, administra- 
tive, and the like) are required. 

With the support of the Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trust, the Institute has car- 
ried on in Fife a follow-up study com- 
parable to that previously conducted in 
London with aid from the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust.'"® The purpose 
has been to take a group rather different 
from that to be found in London and to 
compare the results. 

Research in the field of the analysis 
of the individual, at least in so far as this 
has relation to occupational success, ap- 
pears not to be extensive. The Institute 
has done most of it. At the University 
of Edinburgh, James Drever, head of the 
Department of Psychology, is carrying 
out a testing program which he thinks 
might yield extremely valuable results if 
worked out on a much larger scale and 
in a number of different occupations. In 
the interest of the employing printers he 
selects by means of tests about half of 
the 80 boys who apply each year for 
apprenticeships. The employers then 
choose from the selected group. He uses 
the following types of tests: intelligence 
(verbal), Pressey crossout (principally as 
a means of opening an interview), color 
discrimination (to test for color blind- 
ness), aesthetic appreciation, tapping, 
time reactions, Thurstone steadiness. Dr. 
Drever is also experimenting with the 
testing of school leavers with a view to 
comparing the results of the tests with 
their later vocational success. He feels 
that this type of project will, perhaps at 
the end of ten years, produce important 
results. 


'© F. M. Earle and others. Methods of Choosing 
a Career. London, George G. Harrap & Co., 1931. 
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F. M. Earle, formerly with the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
and now principal of the Kirkcaldy High 
School in Fife, Scotland, is carrying on 
during such time as he can spare from 
administrative work, a study of changing 
abilities over a period of time. The work 
goes slowly and really requires a period 
of ten or twenty years. 
are (and these are purely tentative con- 
clusions) that (1) if one judges intelli 
gence on the basis of the I. Q., there does 
not seem to be any change over the years 
so that one can predict a long time ahead; 
(2) scholastic abilities and mechanical 
abilities vary and can be predicted for 
only a short period—for one year, fairly 
well; for two years, not so well; for three 
years, not at all well—and (3) mechani 
cal abilities can be better measured at 
ages 14 to 15 than at 11 to 13 
John W. Cox, on the staff of the 
Institute and of the City of London Col 
lege, has made valuable contributions to 
the study of mechanical aptitudes and 
mechanical skills." W. P. Alexander, 
formerly with the Institute and now As- 
sistant Director of Education in Wal 
thamstow, has done outstanding work in 
the isolation of traits important for oc- 
cupational success. A preliminary report 
appeared in the April number of Occu pa 
tions, the V ocational Guidance Magazine 
and his completed study is due for early 
publication. 
traits and of guidance techniques have 
made Alexander intent upon carrying out 
in Walthamstow a program scientific in 
fundamentals, practical in method, and 
inexpensive in administration. It will 
deserve watching. 


The indications 


His studies of individual 


11 Cox, John W. Mechanical Aptitude, Its F 
istence, Nature, and Measurement London 
Methuen & Co., 1928 

Cox, John W. Mechanical Skill, Organization 
and Development. Cambridge University Press, 
1934. 
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V 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

In none of the schools are courses in 
occupational information given. Several 
of the cities, notably Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, and Manchester, have been active in 
assembling details regarding the profes- 
sions, business, and industry, but in no 
case has this material been organized or 
written down for the immediate use of 
the children themselves. The most am- 
bitious project is that of the Liverpool 
Education Committee; it now includes ten 
pamphlets, with three more in prepara- 
tion, varying in size from fifty to more 
than one hundred pages. They cover the 
building, needle, engineering, printing, 
vehicle building, furnishing, miscellane- 
ous skilled, and distributive trades, the 
commercial occupations, the manufactur- 
ing industries, professional careers, public 
services, and miscellaneous (railways, 
hotels, docks, etc.). According to the 
foreword: 

The primary aim of the series is to provide 
parents, teachers, social workers, and others 
with the detailed information that will enable 
them to advise young persons of school 
leaving age or over in electing their future 
careers. But an important secondary aim is 
to stimulate on the part of young people 
themselves an intelligent interest in their 
future occupations; and it is with this aim 
in view that in the present handbook short 
historical and descriptive notes have been 
included in the text. The vital importance 
of guiding boys and girls into occupations 
that will exercise their natural aptitudes to 
the full cannot be too frequently nor too 
strongly emphasized. The happy and con- 
tented worker is he who, having realized his 
true vocation, brings into play his particular 
abilities and energies in the sphere of his 
choice. There are many, who for want of 
guidance and help at a critical period of 
life, or through the absence of information 
of the kind needed, have made their start in 
industry without due thought to the future, 
and have only realized when it has been too 
late to retrace their steps, that they have 


missed their opportunity. The result on the 
one hand is the hampering of trade with 
industrial misfits, and on the other the disap. 
pointment of youthful ambitions and the 
consequent creation of dissatisfied workers 
With these considerations in mind, the A 
thorities referred to above have felt it ip. 
cumbent upon them to ensure, as far as the; 
can, that young people in this area shall hay 
ready access, especially at the time of thei; 
transition from school to the world of indy 
try, to authentic information upon the man; 
and varied occupations that offer employ 
ment; and shall also be encouraged to er 
quire on right lines into matters which affec: 
their industrial and personal welfare in su 
an important degree.'? 

The Merseyside pamphlets not only give 
the most important facts regarding each 
of the trades in any group, but they give 
“Facilities for Technical Education on 
Merseyside,” ‘Summary of Studentships 
for Further Education under the Liver 
pool Education Committee,” a list of 
trade organizations, a list of books in the 
Merseyside libraries, a list of trade pe- 
riodicals, and a list of the Juvenile Em- 
ployment Offices. 

Reference has already been made to the 
occupational information projects of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, and to the pamphlets “compiled by 
arrangement between the Incorporated 
Associations of Head Masters and Head 
Mistresses of Public Secondary Schools 
and the Ministry of Labour.” It is to be 
noted that the stated purpose is again ‘to 
afford useful and authoritative informa- 
tion to parents, teachers, and all who ar 
concerned in advising boys and girls from 
public secondary schools on the choice of 
a suitable career.” Nevertheless, they 
may be used by students. In fact, the 
Ministry of Labour is providing copies 
for the use of the common rooms in the 
scattered hostels attached to secondary 

12 Foreword to Merseyside Employments, the 


occupational information series of the Liverpool 
Education Committee. 
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GRAPPLING WITH THE YOUTH 


schools. The series is concerned largely 
with the professions, only a few pam- 
phiets veering into the commercial field, 
especially where there are opportunities 
for women. However, the policy may be 
modified later. Only 19 of the proposed 
series of 35 have been produced. Rang- 
ing in size from eight to thirty-two pages, 
their topics are: chemistry and physics; 
pharmacy, veterinary surgery, survey- 
ing, land and estate agency, and 
auctioneering (not altogether a profes- 
sion); house property management 
(women); architecture, accountancy, mer- 
chant navy (navigating officers); do- 
mestic science, commerce, librarianship, 
banking and the money market, insur- 
ance, dentistry, law, engineering, nursing, 
public health work and kindred services, 
journalism and publishing, clerical and 
secretarial work (women). 

Another source of occupational infor- 
mation for the secondary schools is that 
provided by The Journal of Careers, 
which is published monthly. The vast 
majority of articles are concerned with 
setting forth (rather optimistically, it 
must be said) opportunities in the pro- 
fessions, business, and industry. Many 
of them are issued as reprints in pamph- 
let form and constitute two series, one 
for boys and one for girls. Typical titles 
are: “The Prospect of Horticulture as an 
Opening for Young Men,” “Careers in 
the Wool Textile Industry,” “Is There 
Scope for Women in Shipping Firms?” 
“The Government Services,” ‘‘Clerical 
Class Vacancies for Boys and Girls,” 
“Careers for the Girl with Modern Lan- 
guage Qualifications.” The Journal 
reaches about 2,000 subscribers. The 
magazine is published by Truman and 
Knightley, who also conduct a teachers’ 
employment agency, an agency for the 
placement of pupils in schools, and a 
Careers Advisory Bureau, which, for fees 
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varying from 10s. 6d. ($2.65) to thre« 
gives vocational gut 
full 


guineas ($15.75), 
dance to individuals. The service 
includes ‘‘a written report on the psyche 
of the child, setting out in full his (the 
examiner's) conclusions on mind, char 
acter, disposition, personality, and voca 
tional advice.” 

The foregoing studies have been car 
ried on by or in close cooperation with 
information 
Those Education 


Authorities have been intended for the 


the schools which use the 
written by the Local 
schools under their jurisdiction, those 
published by the Ministry of Labour for 
all secondary schools, and those by Th: 
Journal of Careers for private schools, of 
which there are, of course, a great num- 
ber in England. 

Serious university research into the 
broader aspects of occupational adjust 
ment apparently finds its only home in 
the University of Liverpool, from which 
there have emanated, directly or in- 
directly through the activities of Professor 
A. M. Carr-Saunders, several exceedingly 
important studies. In 1927, as part of a 
more comprehensive treatment of social 
conditions, a valuable contribution was 
made to knowledge in the field of oc- 
cupations.. In The Professions there 
appeared a thoroughgoing and fascinat 
ing treatment of the professions'* with 
especial reference to the activities of pro- 
fessional associations, while there has just 
appeared The Social Survey of Mersey- 
side, in the second volume of which a de- 
tailed examination is made of the indus- 
trial character of Merseyside.’* 

Of especial interest is the study of oc- 
cupational mobility. The general con- 
clusion is “that mobility among occupa- 
$8 Core-Seunders, A. M. and Wilson, P. A 
The Professions. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 
1933. 

14D. Caradog Jones, Editor. The Social Survey 
of Merseyside. University Press of Liverpool, 1934. 
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tional grades, while not appearing to 
increase much over the last generation, is 
on the whole considerable, but that move- 
ments upwards are generally balanced by 
movements downwards. The social lad- 
der seems to raise more than one man in 
four to a grade higher than that into 
which he was born, while more than one 
man in three falls to a lower grade than 
his father’s. At the same time, move- 
ments both up and down rarely cover 
more than a very few rungs of the ladder. 
Mobility between manual and non- 
manual occupations is frequent; the 
moves upwards, however, more than bal- 
ance those downwards. Between the two 
generations there has been a relatively 
greater addition to the non-manual than 
to the manual grades. Mobility among 
industries seems to be more frequent than 
it is among occupational grades; only one 
man in six remains in the same trade as 
his father.” 


VI 
PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 


The Human Factor, published by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, is the only journal devoted exclu- 
sively to problems of guidance and 
personnel. Along with The Journal of 
Careers, which is concerned rather with 
occupational information, it constitutes 
the periodical literature of the guidance 
movement in Great Britain. The Human 
Factor appears monthly and prints articles 
among which the following titles are 
typical: “Incentives in Repetitive Work,” 
“The Problem of Technological Unem- 
ployment,” ‘“The Industrial Misfit,” ‘The 
Measurement of Personality and Tem- 
perament,” “The Practical Value of Phy- 
siology to Industry,” ““A Study of Screw- 
drivers for Small Assembly Work,” “‘Pa- 
rental Influence and Careers,”’ “The Se- 
lection of Colour Workers.” 


Vil 
EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE 

The problem of training for specif 
occupations, the whole field of technica 
education, constitutes a topic too vast and 
complicated for treatment in this paper 
It has been dealt with adequately in ; 
little book ** by A. Abbott, formerly H 
M. Chief Inspector of Technical Schoo! 
and now Honorary Secretary of the 
British Association for Commercial an 
Industrial Education. Like so man 
others who have kept in close touch with 
the demands of business and industry 
Mr. Abbott is concerned with the neces. 
sity of training for flexibility. He points 
out that there are jobs that will persis 
but there are many more which will not 
Individuals must have the power oi 
adapting themselves quickly to new situa 
tions. He would not raise the compul 
sory school age to 15 but would revive 
the idea of compulsory part-time school 
ing upto 18 years of age. The Fisher 
Act of 1918 called for such an arrange 
ment, but because of financial difficulties 
it was never put into operation. Says 
Mr. Abbott: 

I have emphasized the importance of em 
ployers setting free their younger employe: 
for one or two half-days a week in orde: 
that they may receive suitable instruction ir 
technical schools. That they should do s 
on a far larger scale than at present, is no 
merely desirable ; it is just and reasonable. 

It is no longer fitting that young men wh 
are taking part in a great corporate effort to 
raise the general standard of life in th 
country should be called upon to shoulde: 
a greater proportion of the burden than tha 
borne by older and more mature workers 
and undoubtedly to call upon a youth to d 
a full day’s work then, when that is finished 
and he is tired out, to spend practically ever) 
evening in study whether at school or « 


18 Abbott, A. Education for Industry and Com- 
merce in England. Oxford University Press, 1933 
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home, is asking him to undertake more than 
his fair share of what we all know is a gen- 
eral responsibility. The release from employ- 
ment of young men—-selected for the promise 
they show—in order that they may attend 
classes on one or two half-days a week is no 
longer an act of philanthropy, but an act of 
justice. 

Mr. Abbott would increase the amount 
of time spent in manual work in the 
He would establish many more 


i trade schools (which scarcely exist out- 


side of London) and would develop the 
junior technical school, which is an insti- 
tution more vocational in aim than the 


} elementary school and less vocational 


than the trade school. He sees the im- 
portance of close cooperation between in- 
dustry and commerce and education, both 
national and local. Cooperation now 
exists through local advisory committees, 
and the professional institutions, the city 
companies (Armourers and Braziers, Car- 
penters, Clothworkers, Cordwainers, 
Drapers, etc.), industrial research associa- 
tions, joint industrial councils and the 
British Association for Education in Com- 
merce and Industry, and also the regional 
organization of technical education. 


Vill 
CRITICAL APPRECIATION 


Our brief study of the provisions for 


| occupational adjustment in England has 


= Bille dl = 


been made with the sole purpose of dis- 
covering such principles and practices as 
might throw light upon our problems in 
the United States. With a common lan- 


| guage and, to a considerable extent, a 


fy eile 


common social and political heritage, 
there should be much in common. On 
the other hand, differences in national 
age, in geography, in tradition, make it 
necessary to use extreme caution in draw- 
ing conclusions as to the adaptability of 
any particular measure. What may ap- 
pear to be gross neglect or lack of fore- 
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sight on the part of the educational ad- 
ministrators in either country may simply 
be the resultant of social and political 
forces over which they have had, and can 
gain, no control. Or it may be that an 
essential feature of the school system in 
one country is of no importance whatso- 
ver in the other because the same result 
is obtained through forces entirely out- 
side the with a 
thoroughgoing appreciation of these dif- 
ficulties and with a sincere desire to be 
helpful in both countries that the fol- 
lowing commentaries and suggestions are 
made. 

1. Soctety is Re spe nsible for the Wel 
fare of Youth. 


school system. It is 


Whatever criticisms may 
be made of the plan itself and whatever 
success may attend it in practice, it is 
notable, noteworthy, and creditable that 
Great Britain recognizes its responsibility 
for youth up to the age of 18 

In the new Unemployment Insurance 
Act it meets this responsibility for basic 
subsistence through unemployment in- 
surance; and for morale, health, and skill, 
through compulsory attendance at Junior 
Instruction Centres. The nation says in 
effect: ‘‘All children are people. If we 
think they are old enough to work and 
there is no work, they must still have 
food and clothing and shelter. They 
must not be allowed to become vagrant, 
to become anti-social, or to become un- 
employable. These are matters of indi- 
vidual right and of social protection. This 
protection should be conferred not 
through charitable channels but through 
regular governmental agencies. Unem- 
ployment insurance should naturally at- 
tend the beginning of work life, school- 
ing should naturally be a continuation of 
school life.” In the United States we 
have never developed such a philosophy. 
In certain states the continuation schools 
almost did it, but even where there was 
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provision for the unemployed as well as 
the employed, it was never enforced. 
There was not enough public opinion be- 
hind it. But the continued restlessness 
of youth will ultimately compel a recog- 
nition of the rights of youth, and in our 
own way, which may not be so very dif- 
ferent from the English way, we shall 
have to take appropriate measures. The 
problem is bound up with that of the con- 
tinuation and the age of com- 
pulsory full-time s¢ hooling. 

2. Education Should be Continuous 
and Should be Coordinated With Practi- 
cal Activity. In Great Britain, as in our 
various states, there is much discussion as 
to desirability of raising the compulsory 
full-time school age. In Great Britain 
the pupil is exempt in nearly all areas at 
the end of the term during which he be- 
comes 14. There are a few areas (Ply- 
mouth. Bath, Chesterfield and East Suf- 
folk) in which by local by-law the school 
leaving age is 15; but the Local Educa- 
tion Authority in such cases has power to 
exempt children between 14 and 15 for 
beneficial employment or urgent domestic 
reasons. Only last summer there came 
up for debate in Parliament a bill de- 
signed to raise the age to 15. The Gov- 
ernment opposed it. As usual, the reason 
was that the Local Educational Authori- 
ties could not stand the expense and the 
Government could not find money for 
grants. However, there is no unanimity 
of opinion as to the desirability of rais- 
ing the age even if the money could be 
found. The employers oppose the meas- 
ure because they want cheap labor and 
they do not want more taxes. Many local 
councils oppose it because they feel that 
they cannot meet the cost. There seems 
to be among them an increasingly favor- 
able sentiment. In addition to the four 


school 


areas noted, Gloucester has just decided to 
raise the age on January 1, 1936. A con- 


ference of the educational authorities 
the West Riding of Yorkshire has r 
cently passed a resolution in which 


considers the raising of the school leaving 
age to 15 to be urgently mecessary and 


calls upon the Government to introd 
legislation required for the purpose. I: 


general, there is support for the bill from 


the educators, but there is some oppos 
tion from those who feel that to comp: 
a youngster to take more of the usual 
academic curriculum is poor educational 
policy and is not a benefit to the child 
and moreover, that continuation school 
education, paralleling work experiences 
provides the best kind of development 
for a large number of children who have 
absorbed all that is possible from the 
usual full-time school. Labor favors a 
higher school leaving age partly becaus: 
it would take the 14-year age group out 
of the labor market and partly be 
cause it believes all children should have 
until the age of 16 in which to grow up 
The Labour Party has advocated higher 
education for all. “Equality of Oppor- 
tunity” has been its motto.'® 

It has been noted that those who have 
advocated the raising of the school age 
have been fearful that establishment of 
Junior Instruction Centres would prej- 
udice the chances of ever getting the ag: 
raised, and it was only after the bill was 
worded so as to recognize no fixed schoo! 
leaving age, that it was passed. In a 
case, the situation and the various opin 
ions vary little from those in this coun 
try. The same groups exist and the sam 
forces are operative. There are selfish 
motives and altruistic motives. There ar 
those who would do nothing beyond pr 
viding full-time education up to 14 and 


16 See R. H. Tawney. The School Leaving Aze 
and Juvenile Employment. The Workers’ Edu 
tional Association, 38a St. George’s Road, Vic- 
toria, London, S. W. 1. 
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there are those who would push full-time 
education up to 15 or even 16 and then 
require both continuation schools for the 
employed and instruction centers for the 
unemployed. In view of the technical 
changes which are making young people 
unnecessary in business and industry and 
of general unemployment at all ages, it is 
not too much to predict that both coun- 
tries will be forced to adopt measures 
fairly soon by which, through some combr- 
nation of welfare and education, youth up 
to 18 or even to 21 will be cared for, 
both as to their physical well-being and 
their mental and moral development. 

3. The Entire Social Situation Must 
be Studied and, If Necessary, Changed. 
The despair of the educator and espe- 
cially of the vocational counselor lies in 
the social situation. Guidance into jobs 
that do not exist is not only futile, it is 
silly. The stimulation of ambitions that 
can never be attained is not only useless, 
it is cruel. It is certainly true that so- 
ciety is not, at the present time, using all 
its talent. It is seriously to be doubted 
whether it would be able to do so were 
“normal times’’ suddenly to return. As 
Sir Josiah Stamp has said: " 

I feel inclined to say to all you scientific 
pundits: “There would not be a problem at 
all if you were not so chaotic in your dis- 
coveries—if you would only introduce them 
into the body politic under conditions that 
we could control.”” The two kinds of scien- 
tific advance must be kept balanced. As fast 
as you free labor you should invent new 
objects of human desire for absorbing that 
labor and the purchasing power that has 
been so freed. If we could make the two 
kinds of innovation march step by step so 
that we would never have the invention of 
a labor-saving device in an old industry 
unless at the same time it produced a labor- 
creating device in a new one, then we should 
have conditions of economic equilibrium as 
near as they could possibly be provided. 


7 The New York Times, September 7, 1934. 
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Whether or not Sir Josiah be right in 
his remedy (and there is certainly a flaw 
in his argument when he supposes that 


enough human desire does not 


exist to 
use up many times the possible product 
of human labor today) he is right in his 
diagnosis. Effective vocational guidance 
depends upon a society which provides an 
abundance and variety of occupational 
opportunities. Common observation tells 
us much about lack of opportunity but 
precise studies will be valuable in ena- 
bling us to see the picture more clearly. 
The Merseyside Survey throws some light 
upon occupational mobility. In this coun- 
try the work of Sorokin and of Taussig 
and Joslyn** has added a few strokes to 
the social picture. But, of course, youth 
asks, and youth's father and mother ask, 
“What is society going to do about it?” 
The governments of both countries are 
concerned, but does their concern arise 
from a philosophy of opportunity calling 
for the highest use of the best talents and 
for the most equitable distribution of re- 
sources in the light of reasonable human 
desires? Only on the basis of such a phi- 
losophy can society bring about some- 
thing approaching satisfactory occupa- 
tional adjustment. 

For those of us who are not primarily 
concerned with government administra- 
tion and who cannot bring about the 
millennium there remains the task of 
helping the individual to adapt himself to 
whatever the state of society in which he 
happens to have been born and have his 
being. Regardless of what the statesmen 
and economists may or may not have done 
to make life livable, boys and girls must 
make the best of it. Almost inevitably 
the situation will change during the life- 





18 Sorokin, Pitirim. Social Mobility. New York. 
Harper & Brothers, 1927. 
Taussig and Joslyn. American Business Leaders. 


New York, Macmillan Publishing Company, 1932. 
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time of the individual either for better or 
for worse, and adaptability is again nec- 
essary for effective living. It has been 
assumed, and the assumptions need con- 
tinuous substantiation and evaluation, 
that the individual who has a fairly ac- 
curate knowledge of his own abilities and 
shortcomings and a general knowledge of 
the requirements of various occupations, 
will be equipped to cope with the occupa- 
tional situation as he finds it. It would 
seem that we might most effectively and 
economically bend our efforts in this di- 
rection, at the same time hoping that 
those concerned with the social situation 
will do their part in making it fit for de- 
cent living. 

4. Emphasis Differs With Reference 
to the Various Phases of Guidance. As 
has been indicated again and again in the 
foregoing pages, no valid comparison can 
be made between the guidance processes 
of the two countries, either on a quanti- 
tative or on a qualitative basis. How- 
ever, in a very rough way, just for the 
purpose of clarifying one’s thinking, one 
may indulge in easy generalization. We 
usually break up the guidance procedure 
into seven phases: records, tests, tryout, 
occupational information classes, inter- 
view, placement, and follow-up. In 
some school systems in the United States 
and certainly in individual schools, the 
pupil is carried through all these stages. 
In Great Britain this is nowhere true. On 
the other hand, throughout England, 
Scotland and Wales, an approach is being 
made to the time when nearly every 
school leaver will come into contact with 
a placement bureau and every unem- 
ployed junior will come under the influ- 
ence of courses of instruction. Obviously, 
there are limitations. Vocational gui- 
dance organizations cannot be set up eco- 
nomically in the more remote rural 
areas. It is calculated that over half a 


million children are advised individually 
each year. In the areas of the Local 
Juvenile Committees as a whole this 
would be about 65 per cent personal at- 
tendance of school leavers; many others, 
of course, attend Exchanges or Branch 
Offices where there are no Committees 
Another limitation is the fact that only 
those juveniles attend Centres who are 
“required,”” and requirements are issued 
“where reasonable.” There will, of 
course, be a tremendous increase in at- 
tendance as a result of the new Unem- 
ployment Act, so that practically ever, 
child who does not complete the sec- 
ondary school will be more or less af- 
fected by the operation of the last three 
of the guidance phases—interview, place- 
ment, and follow-up. 

In Great Britain the school records are 
concerned only with success in school 
subjects, tests are not often given and 
when given are usually of general intel- 
ligence, and occupational information 
classes are unknown. While not so 
designated, tryout classes may be said to 
be pretty general in that much manual 
work is done in the elementary schools 
and a great deal is done in the junior 
technical and continuation schools and in 
the Junior Instruction Centres. The try- 
out is directed rather toward general abil- 
ifies than toward specific occupational 
abilities. Much of the English activity is 
not called guidance at all, but is obviously 
designed to accomplish the same purposes 
as many of our guidance programs. 

It is impossible to generalize by saying 
that the English would like to do this or 
do that if they had the facilities. Various 
groups and individuals have their own 
ideas. The National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology would, of course, de- 
velop intensive and extensive programs 
of individual analysis and some com- 
munities are accepting its lead and co- 
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operation. This means more compre- 
hensive records, batteries of tests, and 
frequent interviews. The adoption of 
such a program would tend to supply the 
lack in the English scheme. Some ad- 
ministrators are, on the other hand, 
skeptical as to the value of anything the 
psychologists may do. It is to be pre- 
dicted that if the psychologists validate 
their procedures and the administrators 
remain open-minded, scientific individual 
analysis will find more and more favor in 
Great Britain. 

5. Where Should Jurisdiction Lie? 
One of the first questions one is tempted 
to ask is, Why is responsibility for gui- 
dance divided between the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities (whose activities are in- 
spected by the national Board of Educa- 
tion) and the Ministry of Labour? The 
story as to how the situation came about 
is not so important as the fact that it 
exists. There are some who believe that 
all guidance activities should be vested in 
the Education Authorities because they 
know all about the child, and others who 
think that the activities should be carried 
on by the Ministry because they know all 
about jobs. It is an interesting con- 
troversy, for, at times, we have had to 
meet it in this country. 

Probably the answer lies somewhere in 
the philosophy of guidance and in the 
field of personnel, both actual and po- 
tential. Is the function of the counselor 
to advise the child or to assist him in 
making his own decision? The English 
lean to the former view and the Ameri- 
cans to the latter. If the latter view were 
adopted, the question would be whether, 
in the long run, the Education Authori- 
ties could develop counselors who, 
through intelligence and training, would 
know a great deal about the child and 
could learn enough about jobs to enable 
them to assist him in coming to a de- 
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cision regarding a vocation. On the 
other hand, it is readily argued that the 
Ministry of Labour, through its activities 
in the field of labor, for both adults and 
juveniles, especially in placement and in 
unemployment insurance, can know the 
occupational field much better than can 
the school authorities. There is no doubt 
that this is so. The difference of opinion 
lies in the question as to who shall #ell 
the child what to do. The American 
answer would be, Nobody, in which case 
he could probably do his deciding better 
in the school. The Ministry would sup- 
ply all the information regarding occupa- 
tions and would do the actual placing 

Certainly in favorable situations such 
as those which we observed in Dagenham 
and Brixton, the argument is purely the 
oretical. The principal of the school and 
the juvenile officer of the Ministry put 
their heads together and readily come to 
an agreement as to what would be best 
for the boy or girl. In the cases of ele- 
mentary school leavers it might even be 
argued with a good deal of truth that 
these two persons could make the de- 
cision better than the child, not only be- 
cause the child had not been taught to 
think about himself and about jobs, but 
because the level of intelligence and the 
grade of abilities, as well as the available 
jobs, were such that the children easily 
fell into one of the four or five possible 
categories which have already been dis- 
cussed. Moreover, the contact of prin- 
cipal with labor representative is certainly 
bound to keep the principal more alive to 
the actual conditions which his leaving 
pupils must meet than would be possible 
in any other way. This would be no 
mean asset to any school. 

It is of exceedingly great interest to 
note that, so far as is ascertainable, the 
choice of employment scheme is the only 
scheme in which a central Government 
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Department and Local Government Au- 
thorities work side by side with more 
or less corresponding responsibilities. 
It is, in other words, a scheme which 
is unique, from the point of view of ad- 
ministration, in Great Britain. When- 
ever the Ministry operates, also—and that 
is in over half of the country—there ts 
what is a characteristic feature of British 
methods of business—a combination of 
the efforts of the permanent public of- 
ficial with the voluntary social worker, 
complicated in the case of the Juvenile 
Advisory Committees, which represent 
the Local Education Authority, the cen- 
tral Ministry of Labour and the volun- 
tary worker, by the addition of the first- 
named. 

6. The Schools Must Keep in Close 
Contact with the People. Probably to a 
much greater extent than in the United 
States, there is a tendency in England to 
make use of committees which actively 
cooperate with the schools and the Min- 
istry of Labour. When the Ministry of 
Labour reports on the work of the Em- 
ployment Exchanges, the report is about 
the “Work of Local Committees for 
Juvenile Employment.” The officer of 
the Ministry is always the secretary of the 
Juvenile Advisory Committee. The com- 
mittee consists of representatives of the 
Local Education Authority or Authorities 
within whose areas the Committee op- 
erates; representatives of teachers and of 
employers and work people in the prin- 
cipal local industries; and other persons 
having special knowledge of problems 
related to the employment and welfare of 
young people. Volunteer workers often 
follow up the pupils in their homes. 
Every attempt is made to keep the par- 
ents, the employers, and the community 
at large interested. We in this country 
are giving more and more attention to 
this phase of successful guidance but we 


have a long way to go in this direction 


7. Effective Guidance Requires an 


Appropriate Curriculum. Except for the 
gradual introduction of more manual 
work in the elementary and secondary 
schools, and this on general educational 
grounds rather than for purposes of \ 
cational guidance, guidance principles 
can be said to have affected the curri 
lum of English schools in no way. The 
assumption has been that “a good funda 
mental education’’ was just as funda 
mental for an occupation as for any of the 
other phases of life. It is only in the 
technical schools that problems of occu 
pational adjustment have determined the 
curriculum. Courses in occupational in- 
formation, tryout courses as such, or gen 
eral subjects given with an occupational 
slant, are unknown. 

8. England Is Thinking on a National 
Scale. English communities are jealous 
of their local autonomy. The national 
Board of Education wields no direct 
power over them. However, through its 
inspectorial powers and its policy of 
stimulation and encouragement, the Eng- 
lish schools have been brought to a na- 
tional way of thinking. The Ministry of 
Labour has through the extension of its 
activities brought about a similar feeling 
For better, for worse, we do not have 
this in the United States. Except in the 
field of vocational education where fed- 
eral grants have been accepted, the 
United States Office of Education cannot 
set effective standards. State departments 
of education do, in most cases, have this 
power, but there are 48 of them, and it 
cannot be said that there is enough like- 
ness of opinion or action to create a na- 
tional standard. 

9. At What Point Should the Attack 
Upon Occupational Adjustment be 
Made? This is the most fundamental 
question of all. In the United States 
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there have been used such phrases as, 
“Guidance as 


Education as guidance,” 
ducation,” “Education is guidance,” 
Guidance is education.” In England 
there is the classic saying that the bat- 
tle of Waterloo was won upon the play- 
ing fields of Eton, and there is a common 
belief that the English schools, with their 


c 


classical curricula, do develop character 
and prepare the individual to meet any 
situation in life. The implication is that 
the content of the curriculum is of little 
importance compared with the teachers, 
the methods, the discipline, the personal 
contacts, and the like. In this country 
we are prone to say that real guidance in- 
volves a radical change in the curriculum, 
which when effected will make unneces- 
sary any special guidance features. Dis- 
regarding names and phrases, the ques- 
tion is, What kind of social forces and 
what kind of environment, both in and 
out of school, will help the individual to 
choose a suitable occupation and to suc- 
ceed in it? 

L. P. Jacks, in discussing his educa- 
tional theories with relation to occupa- 
tional adjustment, has a striking comment 
to make upon the American method 
which he contrasts with his own. He 
proclaims himself a fanatic with reference 
to the conception of education as a 
process of developing the mind and the 
body at the same time: 

We think of education usually in terms 
of individuals who are disembodied spirits. 
We are not disembodied spirits, at least not 
yet. The way to approach the problem of 
occupational adjustment as well as that of 
other kinds of adjustment, including leisure- 
time adjustment, is to improve the quality 
of the material which has to make the adjust- 
ment. That is to say, there must be more 
effective physical training. There must be 
better bodies. We must lay a foundation for 
adult activity. Now, the difference between 
America’s way and the one I advocate is that 
America makes a frontal attack, while mine 
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would be a flank or circular attack. The circu 
lar attack takes a longer time, but the results 
are surer. Numerous and varied experience 
and activities give the body control and 
enable the mind to make decisions. Skills 


and dexterities are acquired. The thinking 


I have been doing along 


this line is not 


new. It goes back to Plato. There are no 
schools in England carrying out my ideas 
fully, but the Goldsmiths’ School in London 
approximates them most nearly. In a recent 
bulletin of the Board of Education on phys 


cal training, these ideas have been embo 
The results at this school, where the cl 
all come from the slums, are 
that they revive my faith in humanity 

One of the difficulties with 
cation is that we often mix up all age groups 
and try to say what should be done with the 
whole group. The young adult must be dis 
tinguished from the octogenarian. The sam 
care must be taken with occupational! adjust 
ment. Rather than increase the 
school age, I would have part-time schooling 
paralleled by work activities. | littl 
faith in aptitude tests on the basis of which 
the individual can be advised as to what h 
is best fitted to do. It is better through sound 
training of the body and through work 
experience to prepare him physically and 
mentally to make his own choice. By 
the young person full information as to what 
jobs really involve and by giving him tryout 
experiences, you are rendering him a great 
service. 
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IX 
L’'ENVOI 

It is a pleasant thing to be allowed to 
commune with the English and to browse 
among their institutions. 
it may be to say it, there is a feeling of 
kinship and the feeling must be based 
upon something real that 
may be, it is clear that whatever may be 
the traditions that control the methods 
or the methods that smash the traditions, 
England and America are thinking seri 
ously and earnestly about their youth, and 
are intent upon making them self-suf- 
ficient for whatever life may offer. 


Trite though 


However 
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College seniors must hear of the “good old times” of five years ago, 
when their predecessors were sought out by employers, with the wonder 
with which one listens to a fairy tale. For them the seeking is the other 


way around, with the finding extremely difficult. 
g y 


Practical suggestions, 


therefore, from a man on the hiring side of the desk, especially a man 
with the experience of the Research Director of the Industrial Relations 
Division of the Procter & Gamble Company, are to be warmly welcomed 


and attentively considered. 


IVE YEARS ago it was comparatively 
F easy for a college senior to get a 

job. Personnel representatives of 
national concerns were visiting college 
campuses to pick men for their organiza- 
tions. The competition was keen. In 
one engineering college the seniors actu- 
ally received from five to seventeen offers 
of employment at salaries ranging from 
$100 to $150 a month. Many of the 
offers provided for at least a year of in- 
tensive technical training at the expense 
of the employer before full-time work 
and responsibility were to be undertaken. 
Those days are gone, and many of the 
men who were hired under such condi- 
tions are out of employment today. There 
are personnel men who believe that such 
employment procedures will not be used 
again in our generation. The problem, 
therefore, is how to get a job under pres- 
ent economic conditions. 

There are no infallible rules which can 
be guaranteed to get any man a job. 
Probably the best that can be done is to 
discuss the problem in a general way, and 
to make a few specific suggestions that 
may be considered by intelligent students 
who are anxious to solve their own prob- 
lems. 


The foundations for such special qual- 
ities as health, scholarship, industry, and 
cooperativeness that employers are look 
ing for are part of one’s hereditary equip 
ment and are influenced early in life—in 
the home, grade school, high school, and 
during the early college years. The 
healthy, clear-eyed college graduate 
makes an instant appeal to the prospec. 
tive employer. If you hope to get a job 
next June or July, have yourself inven- 
toried from a health standpoint. Ar 
range for a conference with the college 
medical officer and with your family phy- 
sician for a serious discussion of your 
physical assets and liabilities. A slouch 
a poor bodily posture, or a blotchy skin 
may be a factor that would impress some 
prospective employer unfavorably. Cor- 
rect physical deficiencies that may tend 
to detract from the good impression you 
may otherwise make when you face an 
employer during the critical half-hour 
devoted to an interview. 

Business men are becoming more and 
more interested in the scholarship of 
prospective employes. D. S. Bridgman 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
gtaph Company has studied the scholastic 
records and business success of 3,806 
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graduates. He concludes good 
scholarship, campus achievement, early 
graduation in that order are significant in- 
dices of success in the Bell System.”* The 
business man is not interested in college 
grades as such. He is interested in ap- 
plicants who have demonstrated that they 
have the ability to make good grades. 
Ask your department heads, professors 
of psychology, librarians, and others to 
show you how to study so that grades 
will be improved. Many personnel men 
today are frankly looking for men who 
are in the upper quarters of their gradu- 
ating classes, so far as scholarship is con- 
cerned. They are scrutinizing the tran- 
scripts from the Registrar's Office and are 
counting the number of A’s, B’s, C’s, 
P’s, and F’s on the report. 


II 


As a college student you should avail 
yourself of the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology on the campus. Af- 
ter the Medical Department has reviewed 
your physical status, ask for an appoint- 


| ment with one of the Professors of Psy- 
chology who may discuss with you avail- 


able intelligence test results, special 
interests, and personality problems. The 
psychologist may direct you toward an 


| interesting field of reading relating to 
| vocational adjustment. 
| you with a self-rating scale and scales to 


He may provide 


be filled out by friends and acquaintances. 
Such rating procedures often help a stu- 
dent to see himself as others see him. 
The psychologist may be of tremendous 
aid in planning a life career. Students 
in all departments should familiarize 
themselves with the facilities available 
for guidance and counseling. 

Letters are seldom satisfactory in ap- 


* Bridgman, Donald S., “Success in College 
and Business,” Personnel Journal, IX, June, 1930, 
pp. 1-19. 
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plying for a job. 


The probable reason 
is that most of them are poorly prepared. 
Recently 500 letters of application, writ- 
ten by college graduates, were analyzed 


for content. One of the startling find- 
ings was the fact that 82 per cent of the 
letters contained one or more misspelled 
words. Several applicants did not indi- 
cate their addresses, and a few actually 
did not sign their names. 

In June, 1933, a young chemist asked 
for help in preparing a letter of applica- 
tion. His first draft was criticized, and 
it was two weeks before it was ready to 
be sent out to a carefully selected list of 
employers. In the meantime his letter 
had been times. Every 
word, sentence, and paragraph had been 
subjected to scrutiny. There were no 
misspelled words in the final copy. The 
size of the margins had been determined 
after consideration. A good quality of 
paper was used. A clean typewriter and 
a new ribbon were provided. The meth- 
od of folding the letter was discussed 
and decided upon. Every small detail 
that would contribute to making a fa- 
vorable impression upon the recipient of 
the letter was considered. Personal his- 
tory data—education, experience, 
references—were typed on a separate 
sheet and enclosed. One hundred copies 
of the letter were sent out. Over half 
of the employers replied. A half-dozen 
expressed favorable interest that led to 
interviews. One interview terminated in 
an offer of a job. That is roughly the 
normal experience with a carefully 
planned letter. 

Most students send out poorly planned 
letters to too few persons. By doing that 
they waste their postage and the time of 
the recipient. No letter of application 
by a college student should be posted 
until two or three experienced persons 
have ripped it to shreds, and until, if 


revised eleven 
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necessary, it has been rewritten and crit- 
icized a half-dozen times. A letter of 
application is an ambassador that goes 
forth to represent the sender. It pays to 
spend considerable time grooming that 
ambassador. 

Pictures ordinarily should not be en- 
closed with an unsolicited letter of ap- 
plication. They may be requested later if 
interest is aroused. Then a small photo- 
graph, showing head and shoulders, and 
about 214 x 314 inches in size should 
be enclosed. Large photographs requir- 
ing special wrapping and _ handling 
should be avoided. Photographs should 
have the name and date plainly written 
on the back. 

A 1933 college graduate traveled from 
New Orleans to Cincinnati to apply for 
work with one company. His visit was 
unannounced, without previous corre- 
spondence. He had decided that no 
openings existed in his home town and 
that he wanted to work for a particular 
company. He was not hired and presum- 
ably returned home. 

There seems to be some evidence to 
support the belief that the inexperienced 
college graduate’s chances of finding em- 
ployment unaided diminish rapidly as the 
distance from home and friends increases. 
The possibilities of the home environ- 
ment should first be explored. It is 
necessary to talk with many people, to 
search out every possible opening that 
exists close to the family doorstep. If 
there really is no job in familiar territory, 
it is rather unlikely that something will 
be found in a strange territory where 
those already on the ground are anxiously 
searching for work. The job discovered 
may not be to your liking, it may not fit 
in with your dreams, but, if somebody is 
willing to put you on his payroll, no 
matter what the capacity, take it. Carry 
your own weight financially and get out 


of the ranks of the unemployed. 1 
strangely enough, you will be in a | 
position to get the job that is your 
mate goal. Many employers believe t 
the man who is employed is a better 1 
than the one who is out of work. 

When you have a job, you then 
write to employers a little further af 
and explore the possibilities of improv 
your situation. Your letter of appl 
tion then will attract attention becaus 
will be different from the usual rur 
the mail that comes from unemployed i 
dividuals. Also, having a job will 
something to your own morale that not 
ing else can do. And so, find your firs 
job close to home. Then try your wing 
a little further from base. 

Many persons today believe that th 
chances of success are just as great if y 
shift about from one employer to an 
other toward an intelligently planned 
goal as they would be if you started 2 
the bottom of the ladder in a particular 
company and worked for promotion 
solely within that organization. Each 
man must decide for himself which sys 
tem fits his special needs. 


Il 


A small number of college men have 
found jobs for themselves during the d 
pression. Employment never has dropped 
to zero. The men who have found jobs 
have been intelligently alert and aggres 
sive. They have used many well-planned 
letters, but they have not relied heavil) 
upon them. They have talked with man 
people and have made a variety of con 
tacts. They have filed their credentials 
with the college placement bureaus and 
have talked with those in municipal, state 
and federal employment offices. The; 
have not been obsessed by the mistaken 
notion that they were fitted to do onl 
one thing and that personal success de 
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pended upon finding that one niche. 

Many of these men have interviewed 
hundreds of persons in their searches for 
jobs. Either chance has favored them or 
they perfected their skill as interviewees 
so that they were offered work. It is 
quite probable that the information 
gained im successive interviews and the 
poise and self-confidence that come from 
meeting many employers actually helped 
these men. At first, they were scared 
and diffident. Later, they spoke up, told 
the facts about themselves, and asked 
questions. By conducting themselves well 
they finally developed to the stage where 
they actually impressed some employer 
with their abilities and were offered work. 
In other words, they learned how to in- 
terview an employer and how to be in- 
terviewed. Very few college seniors are 
adept in that art. During the same pe- 
riod there was a group of college gradu- 
ates who became discouraged when inter- 
views did not turn out successfully. 
Many of those men returned to the 
graduate schools. With additional time 
to mature and regain their confidence 
they may enter the lists again, competing 
for jobs with next year’s graduates. 

If your letter of application makes a 
favorable impression, you may be asked 
to fill out an application blank. Every 
question on the blank has been put there 
because someone thought it important. 
Therefore the applicant should follow di- 
rections implicitly and answer all ques- 
tions to the best of his ability. Use a 
typewriter if one is available. If you are 
directed to print your name, do so. If 
approximate starting salary is asked, do 
not leave the space blank, but insert a 
reasonable figure in the place provided. 
Answer every question fully and com- 
pletely. If a space is provided for sup- 
plementary remarks, use it if you have 
something to say that will give additional 
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pertinent information about yourself 
Check the accuracy of the dates relating 
to your schooling and previous employ 
ment. 

A perusal of hundreds of application 
blanks reveals few that are filled in com 
pletely and correctly. The great majority 
are characterized by carelessness and lack 
of neatness. Like the letter, the appli- 
cation blank is an ambassador sent out to 
represent you. It would be well to have 
the application criticized by several ex 
perienced persons before it is mailed 

Many employers make a quick check 
up on the personal appearance of the ap- 
plicant as he steps into the office. The 
applicant who has bathed and shaved 
shortly before the interview, whose hair 
is neatly and recently cut, whose nails 
are clean and shoes polished, whose suit 
is well pressed, and whose linen is clean 
has a decided advantage over the man 
who neglects such matters. This sounds 
obvious, but it is the unusual applicant 
who gives careful and deliberate atten- 
tion to all of these details. Such groom- 
ing has a psychological effect upon the 
applicant. His feeling of “well-being’’ 
apparently gives him confidence and poise 
that helps him to ‘‘sell’” himself. Un- 
questionably, he increases his chances of 
making a favorable impression upon a 
prospective employer if he gives thought 
to his personal appearance. Cleanliness 
and neatness never have acted as handi- 
caps during employment interviews. 

Interviews are not to be entered into 
casually. If time permits, the college 
applicant should try to learn something 
about the company at whose office the 
interview is to take place. The local li- 
brarian usually can supply information 
about the outstanding historical facts of 
the concern, its place in the industry, 
products, number of employes, and 
special achievements if it has a distinct 
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place in the community. Such back- 
ground information should not be pa- 
raded during the interview. It should 
aid the college applicant in formulating 
several questions that can be put to the 
interviewer. In that way he can display 
an intelligent interest in the company. 

An interview is “a conversation with a 
purpose.’ Each partner in the interview 
should give and get facts. The employer 
wants to know something about the ap- 
plicant’s family background, education, 
work experience, extra-curricular interests 
and activities, and vocational ambitions. 
He will ask certain questions and he will 
expect certain information to be advanced 
voluntarily. It is an interesting exercise 
to put yourself in the place of an em- 
ployer and to list twenty or thirty ques- 
tions that you think may be put to you 
during an interview. Then think through 
straightforward answers. Another exer- 
cise is for students to interview one an- 
other so as to get the ‘‘feel’’ of the inter- 
view. 

Before going into an interview a man 
should itemize fairly carefully the essen- 
tial facts that he wishes to place before 
the prospective employer. He should in- 
troduce those facts conversationally, but 
in such a manner that the man on the 
other side of the desk gets them in their 
proper relationship. 

No two interviews are conducted alike. 
Some applicants talk too much and others 
talk too little. The theory has been ad- 
vanced that the applicant should talk 
about one-half of the time. He should 
answer questions definitely and concisely. 
He should avoid creating the impression 
that he is talkative and a time waster. 
He should volunteer information at ap- 
propriate intervals and ask questions that 
can be fitted into the general pattern of 
the interview. However, he should be 
extremely careful to avoid creating the 


impression that he is aggressively inter- 
viewing the employer. He should follow 
the interviewer's lead, but at the same 
time he should express his own ideas and 
convictions clearly. This does not mean 
that he should take an argumentative at. 
titude. Instead, it means that the inter. 
view should be maintained on the con- 
versational level at which pertinent 
information is exchanged. 


IV 


A first interview may lead to additional! 
interviews in which the same tactics maj 
be followed. If the employer requests 
additional facts to be submitted in writ- 
ing, the letter should be prepared with 
care and forwarded promptly. Appoint- 
ments should be kept faithfully. Tele- 
phone calls and letters of inquiry regard: 
ing the status of your application are 
seldom of value. If the employer wishes 
to pursue the matter of hiring you, he 
will get in touch with you. Don't think 
that because you have been courteous; 
interviewed you are about to be hired 
Continue interviewing employers until 
some one of them says, “You can start 
work today.” Only then can you be sure 
that you have landed a job. 

If the applicant does not get a job 
out of an interview, he should not come 
away empty-handed. Many interviewers 
have given considerable thought to the 
problem of how to get a job. They are 
in a position to advise if their interest is 
aroused. Most of them do not like to 
reject aman. Consequently they respond 
favorably if the applicant signifies that 
he understands that no jobs are available 
at present and remarks, “What would be 
your advice to a man in my place? You 
know my background and limited experi- 
ence. As you see my problem, what 
should be my next move?” Many ex- 


cellent suggestions may be obtained in 
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this manner. It is extremely gratifying 
to a personnel man to receive a phone 
call from a man who tells him that a 
bit of advice has been of aid in finding 
employment. 

College graduates are rejected for em- 
ployment for a great variety of reasons 
even when vacancies exist. Some em- 
ployers have a bias against mustaches. 
Discrepancies between conversations and 
records such as college transcripts may be 
damaging. Men hesitate to hire the ap- 
plicant who is critical and abusive in 
referring to former employers. Some 
men have been rejected because they 
would not talk. The interviewers say, 
“They don’t open up.’” Some applicants 
become too familiar on short acquain- 
tance and address the interviewer as 
“Mac,” “Jack,” or “Buddy.” It is a dan- 
gerous practice for the college graduate 
to indulge in if he is seriously looking 
for work. A few tell suggestive stories, 
apparently hoping to impress the inter- 
viewer with their sophistication, or make 
unnecessary remarks about clerks and 
other employes who may be within sight 
and hearing. Occasionally an applicant 
will ask to use the telephone and indulge 
in personal banter with college chums, to 
the amusement or annoyance of the office 
staff. 

One recent applicant yawned a dozen 
times during the course of a short inter- 
view. The unfavorable impression cre- 
ated probably contributed to his rejection. 
Occasionally a recent graduate will be 
accompanied by his father. In every case 
the parent is the aggressive one. He tells 
all about his son’s accomplishments and 
ambitions. In many cases he answers 
questions before the boy can frame a 
reply. Such an interview practically never 
terminates in the employment of the 
young man. Employers are looking for 
men who stand on their own feet. Par- 
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ents can help in preparing their sons for 
the employment interview, but they have 
no place in the interviewer's office while 
he is talking with the applicant. 
Likewise, two friends ordinarily should 
not go job-hunting together. The serious 
applicant wants the undivided attention 


of the interviewer. When two men are 
interviewed at the same time, the em- 
ployer may decide to reject one man, but 
might possibly hire the other. His de- 
sire to be courteous sometimes makes it 
difficult to dismiss one man without re- 
jecting his associate. Consequently he 
may get out of the dilemma by rejecting 
both applicants. 

Getting a job is one thing; holding it 
is another. Comparatively few college 
men fail because of lack of ability. In 
the majority of cases failure can be traced 
to inability to get along with other people 
—supervisors and fellow workers. Col- 
lege professors take special care to make 
their courses interesting, but employers 
give little attention to catching the fancy 
of the new man. He is expected to be 
punctual, courteous, tactful, accurate, and 
willing to learn. He should not expect 
special favors or early promotion. He 
should prepare a plan for his own self- 
improvement and make friends among 
his fellow employes. If several young 
college men are employed at approxt- 
mately the same time, it is good technique 
for them to room or board together. 
Then they help one another during the 
first difficult year of adjustment. 

Industry relies heavily upon the col- 
leges for its future leaders. We may 
expect constantly increasing cooperation 
as college personnel departments inter- 
mesh with the personnel organizations of 
industry. The gap that is said to exist be- 
tween the college and industry will dis- 
appear as the personnel men in the two 
fields interpret their mutual needs. 
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beginning. Now, argues Mr. Sublette, is the moment for communities ie 
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necessitate determination of the demands 
) of industry for man-power of all types in 
} terms of experience, training, skill, and 
| other attributes, and the compensation 


| and working conditions available for the 


employment of the man-power of the 
community. Such a survey would also 
contemplate a detailed study and analy- 
sis of the community's educational and 
training resources. 

Before discussing a concrete situation 
that is possible of immediate achieve- 
ment, a picture of the ultimate goal 
should be given. We can imagine a na- 
tional bureau with power to maintain a 
complete social, economic, employment, 
and educational history of every person in 
this country from birth to death. In this 
central bureau, we shall find records of 
achievement and aptitude tests, including 
general intelligence and the other tests 
now given in the educational systems and 
in employment departments. There will 
also be a record, made at periodic inter- 
vals, of the relative efficiency or service 
value in their respective employments of 
all persons listed. This combination of 

. test records, service records, and employ- 
ment history will permit a test standard- 
ization program such as is possible by no 
other means. The record of individuals 
will be coupled with a nationwide job an- 
alysis, with all the industrial and com- 
mercial processes and occupations de- 
scribed in detail, even to the extent of 
having micro-motion studies available in 
this central bureau. 

With this mass of material available 
and kept up-to-date, it will be less difficult 
for vocational counselors to determine the 
occupational fields for which a school 
child or adult is fitted. The similarities 
in basic aptitudes and skills of the various 
occupations will be known, and the place- 
ment of industrial workers in satisfactory 
occupations will be facilitated. The social 
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losses in ordinary commercial activity due 
to misplaced individuals will be mate- 
rially decreased. Training will be di- 
rectly in accordance with ascertained abil 
ities and aptitudes, the duplicative efforts 
of employment or personnel departments 
will be largely eliminated, and a system 
of free employment bureaus can become 
really effective. 
and guidance can become truly scientific, 
and vocational the 
handicapped and the underprivileged can 
be made to function effectively. There 
are other social benefits that will flow out 
of the establishment of such a central bu- 
reau, such as the facilitation of crime pre- 
vention and detection and a readier de- 
termination of the laws of human 


heredity. 


Vocational counseling 


rehabilitation of 


II 

Vital statistics form a part of the reg 
ular program of many states. Records of 
birth and death are now available for 
over 75 per cent of the present popula 
tion. The number of tests of all sorts 
given in the school system every year 
runs into millions. In many cities cen- 
tral records of these are 
tained. The number of persons tested 
by employment departments, both pub- 
lic and private, is probably more than 
a million every year. It would require 
only a relatively small additional amount 
of labor to centralize all these results and 
records in a national bureau. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the amount of money 
now spent in occupational surveys of all 
sorts, but it probably exceeds $100,000 
every year. The results of these surveys 
could be centralized and the activities ex- 
tended. 

Personnel planning is not entirely un- 
precedented. An occupational survey 
made of all classes of positions in the 
United States army is indicative of the 


tests main- 
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possibilities. Personnel requirements were 
standardized for each organization unit. 
Trade, intelligence, and other tests were 
given on a nationwide scale. A real ef- 
fort was made to secure effective place- 
ment of the available man-power. It 
should not take another worldwide ca- 
tastrophe to show either the desirability 
or the practicability of the plan proposed. 
It appears that the people of this coun- 
try should now realize that the most im- 
portant study of mankind is man. Money 
spent in the field of physical science may 
add to the material comfort of the na- 
tion, but conditions during the past few 
years have indicated that improvement in 
industrial technology may not be an un- 
mixed blessing. Money spent in person- 
nel and guidance research should yield 
* immediate returns in the health, welfare, 
and happiness of every individual. 
Occupational surveys would seem to 
be the basis of personnel surveys. There 
are three general groups engaged in oc- 
cupational surveys at present. The most 
detailed field is that of industrial engi- 
neering—time and motion study is com- 
ing to form a part of the work program 
of every major industrial concern. The 
. workers in the vocational guidance field 
. have made occupational studies from time 
to time. In the third field, that of salary 
4 standardization and classification, a major 
\ portion of the work has been done in the 
; public service. There are few private 
concerns which have made complete oc- 
. cupational surveys and job analyses of 
their own organizations. In the field of 
the public service, on the other hand, in 
the various governmental units, including 
the federal government, states, counties, 
ie and cities, wherever there has been a cen- 
: tral personnel department established, a 
. classification and compensation survey has 
formed a regular part of the operating 
1 procedure. 


‘a 
{ 
- 


It should be noted that as early as 
1897, in the province of Victoria, 
Australia, an act was passed providing for 
the “ascertaining of the duties and re. 
sponsibilities of each position in the pro- 
vincial service, dividing or grouping such 
positions into classes and establishing 
standard rates of pay.” The “class,” 
which is the unit of all public personne! 
work, has been defined in substance by 
the Assembly of Civil Service Commis- 
sions of the United States and Canada as 
a “group of positions with similar duties 
and responsibilities where the same qual- 
ification requirements are deemed essen- 
tial, where the same tests of fitness are 
appropriate, and where the same salary 
range can be applied with equity.” 

Classification work as it is now under- 
stood in the public service involves the 
following steps: 

1. Ascertaining the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of each position in a given 
organization. This may be done either 
through questionaires or interviews, or 
both. 

2. Preparing class specifications. These 
have generally been divided into two 
main sections—a statement of duties 
and responsibilities and a statement of 
minimum qualifications for successful 
performance of work. 

3. Establishing compensation sched- 
ules for each class, based on prevailing 
rates, living costs, general policies, and 
relative importance of positions. 

The basic purpose of the classification 
survey is to establish a standard termi- 
nology for jobs or classes of positions, 
and to permit an effective standardization 
of salaries and employment practices. The 
reporting of the results of occupational 
studies in class specification form is some- 
what different from the conventional 
practice of most vocational guidance 
studies, in which the occupational group 
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or series is written up and the distinction 
between classes within the same occupa- 
tional series may be ignored. The per- 
sonnel workers in the public service field 
have found a personnel program to be al- 
most an impossibility without a classifica- 
tion plan. 

There has been a recent attempt to 
apply classification principles on a com- 
munity basis that is worthy of consider- 
able attention. This is the Maryland In- 
dustrial and Commercial Classification 
Survey, carried on under the personal di- 
rection of Oliver C. Short, State Employ- 
ment Commissioner of Maryland. A 
committee studying the relationship of 
the educational system to industry found 
that there was very limited material in 
the curriculum dealing with the needs of 
industry. It was found that some special 
occupational surveys were in existence for 
Baltimore, but that these were very in- 
complete. It was also found that occupa- 
tional titles lacked significance; that it 
was unsafe to consider titles as relating 
to equivalent or even similar duties. For 
example, a mixing machine operator, so- 
called, may be mixing bread or pastry 
dough, ink for printing presses, chem- 
icals of a wide variety, special steel alloys, 
or concrete. 

In September, 1929, a joint committee 
of the Engineers’ Club and the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce definitely at- 
tacked the problem. The purposes of an 
industrial and commercial classification 
survey, as set up by this committee, were: 
first, obtaining information so as to 


‘modify the existing educational program 


in a way to permit a better tie-up between 
the school system and industry; secondly, 
obtaining information to serve as a basis 
for intelligent vocational guidance and 
counseling in the school system; thirdly, 
facilitating placement within given firms 
and by the central employment bureau 
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operated by the city of Baltimore; and 
fourthly, establishing promotional lines 
within given industries and also for given 


The idea of facilitating ex- 
information, 


occupations. 
change of 
while not entirely overlooked, was placed 
in the background. The first 
jectives of the program are tied up with 
The last two are to 


occupational 
two ob- 


the school system. 
serve the interests of the participating 
companies. 

Five thousand dollars allocated by the 
Governor of Maryland to the Division of 
Vocational Education in the State Depart 
ment of Education for carrying out the 
proposed survey was appropriated by the 
legislature and made available early in 
1931. The survey, beginning in June of 
that year, was limited to the manufactur- 
ing concerns of Baltimore, manufacturing 
being taken in its largest sense to include 
publishing, printing, warehousing, and 
fabrication as well as basic manufactur 
ing. Some 200 concerns were visited by 
field investigators, who were instructed to 
gather information as to the number of 
persons employed, sex, duties, educa- 
tional and other requirements, starting 
ages, lines of promotion, training pro- 
gram, and rates of pay. An attempt was 
made to get such information by true 
classes. This attempt was not entirely 
successful, owing to the lack of informa- 
tion on the part of supervising or per- 
sonnel officers and, further, to the fact 
that no complete classification surveys had 
ever been made in the industries visited 
The public utilities, including railroads, 
also were visited. It was planned to ex- 
tend the survey to commercial and mer- 
cantile establishments in Baltimore, but 
owing to limitation of funds only the 
manufacturing concerns were included. 
A complete survey of all business estab- 
lishments and industries has been made 
in Cumberland, a town of 75,000 pop- 
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ulation in the northwestern part of 
Maryland. 

The program for making this informa- 
tion available for the purposes above out- 
lined includes: 

1. Establishment of a more or less 
standard list of classes and class titles. 

2. Grouping of particular question- 
aires by classes. 

3. Preparation of class specifications 
in the style customarily used by personnel 
agencies. 

4. Preparation of statistics of: (a) 
Number of positions in each class open 
to male and female persons; (b) En- 
trance ages, salaries paid, necessary edu- 
cation, including amount and specializa- 
tion, and desirable education. 

The class specifications of themselves 
will fulfil most of the requirements for 
the last two objectives of the survey and, 
coupled with the statistical data, will ful- 
fil the needs for the first two. 

The Maryland project is a worthy ex- 
ample for all communities and is one step 
in effective social planning. Today, when 
industrial and commercial employment is 
at a minimum, is the very best time for 
making a survey of this nature. The num- 
ber of individual positions to be covered 
by such a survey is at the lowest point, 
yet every essential service is being per- 
formed. For such a survey there are hun- 
dreds of persons available, both employed 


and unemployed. Costs, too, are at a 
minimum. 

The Maryland Industrial Survey is 
being completed at nominal expense. At 
least a part of the money now being spent 
on public relief and educational activities 
could be used for such a survey, one that 
would make the work of both of these 
activities much more effective and eco- 
nomical. A survey of this nature would 
be valuable not only to a city but also to 
the county, the state, and to the entire 
nation. The survey staff can be recruited 
from the community relief agencies, the 
Boards of Education, and the various in 
dustrial and commercial organizations. 

While the above described community 
personnel survey, or inventory, is very far 
from being a national bureau for per- 
sonnel planning and guidance, it is one 
step, and a very important step, toward 
the ultimate goal. A complete occupa- 
tional and classification survey can serve 
as an effective starting point for com- 
munity planning—particularly from the 
personnel point of view. It will be ap- 
parent that the work of the educational 
system, including vocational counseling, 
the planning of “wage-work” programs 
in connection with unemployment relief, 
and the task of free employment agencies 
and other activities concerned with per- 
sonnel in its broadest aspects, will be 
facilitated. 


I) 


WORKERS GOT RHYTHM 


In the Philippine Islands, nearly all farming is done to music. 


The 


musicians follow the workers in the fields and play for them while they 
work and sing. All their movements are in rhythm with the music, thus 
making them the only group of farm hands in the world who go about 
their work like a Broadway chorus.—FRELING FosTER in Collier's. 
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REBOUNDS FROM THE TARGET 


More About "The Prediction of Vocational Success" 


EDWARD L. THORNDIK! 
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Professor Thorndike needs no introduction. 
» called The Prediction of Vocational Success, in which he 


does the book 


and his associates recorded the findings and conclusions 
It has attracted widespread attention, particularly among 
persons concerned with problems of educational and vo 


of that subject. 


N ither. i wid enn 
Cuper, ti WOKid Seen, 
Of their study 


ational puidance 


It has drawn the fire of competent critics, which Speak: s rather well for it. 
Dr. Thorndike is the kind of scientist whose works and words carry the 


weight of authority, but he is also the kind of authority who can 
a scientific attitude toward criticism. 


two of the marksmen 


perhaps a mild term for some of his return shots. 


take 


He calls the follow: ing re joinder to 
“Rebounds from the Target” but 


. reb Hn as” is 


, Pat 


We gather, t 


in his opinion, some of the shots fired by Professor Paterson and Mr 
Macrae in the October issue of Occupations were more or less in the na 
ture of duds or fell entirely outside the mark. Be that as it may, bere is 


Professor Thorndike to speak for himself. 


he also needs no defense! 


S$ A RULE, it is best for scientific men 
not to reply to criticisms of their 
work, but to leave the work and 

the criticisms to the judgment of workers 
in the field. And I shall not try in this 
note to show where and how Professor 
Paterson and Mr. Macrae’ seem to me to 
have misjudged The Prediction of Voca- 
tional Success. But it does seem probably 
beneficial to put forward certain facts 
which either were not included in that 
volume or were insufficiently emphasized. 


II 
If the tests of Cox, the Minnesota 
group, and others had been available in 
1922 and had been used in our investiga- 


‘See the articles by Donald G. Paterson and 
Angus Macrae under the title, “A Target for 


Critics: Professor Thorndike’s Findings Draw 
Fire,” in Occupations for October, 1934 (Vol. 
XIIl, No. 1, pp. 18-29). 
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If be needs no introduction, 


tion—if, indeed, the best measures ca- 
pable of being given at age 14 within two 
hours’ time that will be developed in the 
next hundred years had been available 
and used—what is the probability that 
any one of them or any combination of 
them would have correlations 
above .50 with earnings, interest, or level 
at mechanical work (skilled trades, semi- 
skilled work, factory work, driving a 
truck, and the like) at the age 18 to 22 
in our group? The probability is slight. 

Unless the Stenquist test measures 
something very different from such an 
optimum battery, there is little hope for 
any great increase of the correlations with 
earnings, etc. If we can find many dif- 
ferent items of fact about boys and girls 
correlating on the average with success at 
mechanical work as well as, or better 
than, the Stenquist, but introducing many 


shown 
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new features (as shown by the fact that 
after correction for attenuation their in- 
ter-correlations are still very low), there 
is hope. A dozen or more tests, each 
with a predictive value of .10 and with 
inter-correlations around .20, could theo- 
retically give us nearly .50 when com- 
bined, though at the cost of great labor 
in testing candidates. The case is similar 
with predictions for clerical work. If we 
can find new items correlating high 
enough with success and correlating, after 
correction for attenuation, low enough 
with our Items 2, 3, 4, 9, 10 and 12— 
that is, if we can find items which intro- 
duce significant forces not previously in- 
cluded—the prediction can be improved. 

I am heartily in agreement with Pater- 
son that the possibilities of added items 
of fact in improving vocational prediction 
should be explored vigorously; I hoped 
that our report would stimulate such. The 
ideal should be to be able to make a com- 
plete and precise inventory of a boy or 
girl and to know the predictive value of 
every item in that inventory, and of all 
significant combinations of items, for 
every important purpose of life. The 
facts presented in The Prediction of Vo- 
cational Success are precisely one small 
advance toward that ideal. 

What differences would a finer group- 
ing of occupations have made? If, in- 
stead of lumping together the facts for a 
miscellany of jobs in different trades, fac- 
tories, etc., we had computed the predic- 
tions separately for each separate kind of 
job, or at least for much more homogene- 
ous groups of jobs, what is the prob- 
ability that any of the correlations com- 
puted would have been .40 or more in- 
stead of .10 or less? It is approxi- 
mately nil. If the correlations within the 
same occupation averaged at a substantial 
positive amount (call it Rs) and if the 
means of the different occupations in 


earnings, interest, and level differed 
widely, then our combining of them 
could have shrunk the correlations pos. 
sibly to half what they would have been 
within the same occupation. But no dif. 
ferences in the means which any com- 
petent person would deem possible would 
shrink the correlations to nearly zero. It 
should be remembered that if there is ; 
tendency for those scoring higher in the 
test to work at the occupations with 
higher means for earnings, interest and 
level, such combining as ours would in s 
far forth cause our correlations to be 
higher than those within the same occupa: 
tion. What evidence we have suggests 
that this influence outweighs the other 
However that may be, it is certain that 
separate treatment of carpenters, painters 
auto repairmen, truck-drivers, etc., would 
not raise the value of any items of the 
school record or tests for prediction of 
earnings, interest, or level of job at 
“mechanical” work to .40 or even .30. 


Ill 


It is suggested that sounder advice can 
be given concerning particular jobs than 
concerning the choice between the big 
divisions of manual-factory, office-clerical, 
and selling. I fear that vocational gui- 
dance will be very unsafe in any such 
hope. Let M1, M2, M3, etc. be manual- 
factory jobs; let C1, C2, C3, etc., be of- 
fice-clerical jobs. What are the prob- 
abilities that a counselor can give correct 
answers when the choice is (1) between 
one M and another M, (2) between one 
C and another C, (3) between one M 
and one C? The probability of a correct 
answer for any M with any other M will 
range from very high (as in the case of 
a deaf and color-blind person choosing 
between work making railroad engines 
and driving them) to very low (as in an 
ordinary boy's choice between two similar 
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jobs in the same factory). Other things 
being equal, the average difficulty for all 
the answers will depend upon the dif- 
ferences in requirements and prospects of 
all the jobs. Similarly for the answer for 
a C with any other C. When the an- 
swers concern any one M with any one C 
the same holds true; the average difficulty 
of obtaining a correct answer will, other 
things being equal, depend upon the 
average difference between any M and 
any C in requirements and prospects. In 
this last case, this average difference will 
be precisely the difference between all M 
jobs and all C jobs. It seems almost cer- 
tain that the differences in requirements 
and prospects between any M job and 
any C job will, on the average, be greater 
than those between one M and another M 
or between one C and another C. Some 
M's may be more like some C’s than like 
some other M’s, but on the average the 
work of factories and trades has more and 
larger common and group factors within 
itself than extend to the work of banks, 
insurance companies, accounting rooms, 
secretaries, and the like. If this is so and 
unless the “other things” are unequal in 
very queer ways, the probability is in 
favor of more correct answers to the 
broader question. It is then very unsafe 
for any adviser to claim higher validity 
for the special recommendations within 
the M’s or within the C’s, or between a 
particular M and a particular C, than can 
be had for answers to the question, “Will 
I be better off in M than in C?” The 
same argument holds for M with selling, 
or C with selling, or for any reasonable 
large and basal choices between kinds of 
work. It does not hold for choices be- 
tween two or more industries or business 
concerns, each including all kinds of 
work (the automobile industry vs. the 
airplane industry, or the shoe business vs. 
the shirt business). I may be permitted 
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to note here that our report makes pos- 
sible a valid and relatively easy technique 
for answering the M versus C question 
at age 14 and knowing how much oftener 
than chance the answer will be correct. It 
is a very important question and we 
should be thanked for enabling the coun- 
selors to give a dependable answer to it. 


IV 

Paterson seems to regard it as a demerit 
that we measured earnings, interest, and 
level of job rather than ‘‘vocational com- 
petence.”” It is certainly desirable to 
measure both, but to measure either is 
useful. We chose to study the former be- 
cause our funds were limited, and because 
much work had already been done on suc- 
cess or “competence” as judged by rat- 
ings from employers, foremen, observers, 
work-records, etc. We pointed out in the 
report that a person who can do, possibly 
even is doing, superior work may not be 
paid accordingly or given work at an ap- 
propriate level, illustrated this by results 
from O'Rourke's work and ours (pp. 73- 
76), and gave a demonstration of the 
probable importance of factors interfer- 
ing with a perfect correlation between 
ability and earnings in the fact that em- 
ployers pay liberally for mere size in 
young clerical workers (pp. 108-112). 

What we intended as an earnest effort 
to find and present any evidence contrary 
to our findings appears to Paterson “a 
somewhat labored attempt to reconcile 
the findings with” the Cincinnati, Lon- 
don, and Birmingham inquiries. I think 
there must be a logic of hopes, fears, and 
loyalties operating in his mind, in de- 
fense of something which he feels is at- 
tacked. Otherwise he would not suggest 
the Birmingham report rather than the 
London report as that which may “‘turn 
out to be far more typical of what can 
be expected.” 
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This brings me to the problem of the 
Birmingham data, which are used by Ma- 
crae also to argue that The Prediction of 
Vocational Success “is scarcely calculated 
to add to his [ Thorndike’s} reputation as 
a psychologist” and for other more im- 
portant purposes. Whereas the follow- 
up at London gave correlations from .06 
to .31, with an average at .17 and a 
median at .1114, that at Birmingham 
gave much higher correlations (averaging 
.62Y, or .46 according to what is assumed 
concerning the individuals not followed). 
Why are these so much higher than the 
correlations obtained by us or by the Lon- 
don inquiry, which was directed by the 
same group and done in very closely the 
same way? If .62 is what first-rate gui- 
dance should attain, why did the Lon- 
don workers attain only .17? The rel- 
evant Birmingham records report the im- 
pressions gathered by the investigators 
from children who took jobs in accor- 
dance with the recommendation made by 
the counselor and from children who took 
jobs not in accordance therewith. The 
impressions were those received from em- 
ployers and from the children themselves; 
they were classified as indicating that the 
job was unsuitable to the child (U), 
suitable (S), or very suitable (VS). 

In our report we noted that— 


In the London inquiry and in ours, the 
opinions of the employers (expressed in our 
inquiry by earnings) show much higher cor- 
relations than the opinions of the employes, 
but in the Birmingham inquiry the reverse 
is emphatically the case. These differences 
could be accounted for if the employers and 
the children [in the Birmingham inquiry} 
were influenced in their ratings of suitability 
by the recommendations a whatever dis- 
cussion accompanied them. It is our opin- 
ion that the contrast between the results of 
Allen and Smith and our results will largely 
disappear if they secure objective records of 
earnings and level of job and impartial rec- 
ords of liking for the job. 


It seems best now to express my per. 
sonal opinion about the Birmingham te- 
sults very bluntly. I have absolute con- 
fidence in the integrity of the Birming. 
ham investigators, but I do not believe 
the real suitability of the jobs to the in- 
dividuals was nearly so much greater for 
the ‘In accordance’’ cases than for the 
“‘Non-accordance”” cases as the correla- 
tions computed from the tables recording 
their impressions report. I have great 
admiration for the care which the Bir- 
mingham investigators took in preparing 
and administering tests and securing other 
relevant facts about the children. I 
not, however, think that their determina- 
tions of how much better off those with 
the consequent guidance were than those 
without it are satisfactory. 


V 


From Mr. Macrae’s adroit and spirited 
debate I acquire the conviction that the 
validity and utility of predictions of vo- 
cational success is not a profitable sub- 
ject for adroit debate, but rather for 
straightforward determination of facts 
and their meanings for science and prac- 
tice. We have, for example, two mea- 
sures (11 and 12) summating the “‘con- 
duct” and “scholarship” of each child 
throughout his school career. The con- 
duct mark is presumably in part an in- 
dication of the child’s success in adapting 
himself to an organization (that of the 
school and classroom), in satisfying a di- 
rector and supervisor (the teacher), in 
being decent and cooperative in his rela- 
tions to fellow workers (the other 
pupils), and in avoiding violations of the 
law and mores (of the community and 
school). Yet this average conduct mark 
has absolutely no relation to what the 
person will earn from 20 to 22 years of 
age, how well he will like his work, or 
how high that work will be on a scale of 
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responsibility, dignity, promise, etc. 

The corresponding average for the 
product produced (in himself) by the 
pupil in the form of knowledge, skill, 
and power of various sorts which we 
have called “‘scholarship’”’ but which is 
even called the “‘work’’ marks in the New 
York City schools, means something, 
though not much, for work and wages in 
life outside the school. But the correla- 
tion for the conduct marks averages 
02. What does this fact mean for 
science and practice? How much of its 
causation lies in the overweighting by 
teachers of mere docility, subserviance, 
and the like, and their attachment of neg- 
ative weights to aggressiveness, domi- 
nance, and a rude disparagement of ideas 
in comparison with grosser realities? How 
much lies in a specialization of human 
nature, so great that such general traits 
as adaptability, industry, cooperativeness, 
and morality are essentially statistical 
averages of hosts of tendencies to respond 
to specific situations, each with a rather 
small amount of sameness or community? 

I submit that it will be more profitable 
for those concerned with vocational gui- 
dance to consider the implications for 
their work of this second possibility and 
of various pregnant facts to be found in 
our volume than to debate about the pro- 
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priety of its statements about vocational 
guidance. Mr. Macrae writes: 


We do not, then, find these correlations 
at all exciting. We believe that, if we had 
tried to guess their magnitude, Our guess 
would have been rather successful. But we 
are a little excited by Professor Thorndike'’s 
conclusion: “On the whole, the vocational 


histories of these boys and girls are not in 


accord with the opinions of those enthusiasts 
for vocational guidance who assume that an 
examination of a boy or girl of 14 and a 
study of his school record will enable a 


counselor to estimate his fitness to succeed 
in this, that, or the other sort of work 


I, on the contrary, was, and still am, 
much interested in these correlations ] 
am interested also in the success of Mr 
Macrae or any other person in deciding 
that it is best for a certain boy and the 
world at large that he should be a 
“scavenger” rather than anything else or 
that he should take a job as ‘‘a grocer’s 
assistant” rather than any other of the 
jobs open to him. I believe that knowl- 
edge of our results will help counselors 
to decide such questions more prudently 
and correctly than they could without that 
knowledge. But I am more interested 
in these correlations as facts significant 
for large and fundamental questions con- 
cerning human nature and its use in the 
world’s work. 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


Approximately 100,000 young men and women are at college this 


fall by grace of the Federal Relief Administration. . 


. . With the project 


now successfully launched it remains to be seen how the American col- 
legiate world can avail itself of the opportunity that this human material 


offers it. 


These young men and women are to work on tasks designed 


and directed by the colleges they attend. Here is a splendid opportunity 
to get some long neglected flubdubbery done at the government's ex- 
pense; or it is the chance to find the physical and mental aptitudes of 
these students and select for them lines of endeavor that will be valuable 
to the college and perhaps throughout life invaluable to the student 


New Republic editorial. 
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ODES TO OCCUPATIONS 


Notes of an Anthological Excursion 


ELEANOR F. Lewis 


> 
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ewOX 





Miss Lewis here presents the poet's way of looking at occupations 
or rather, the many ways of many poets. She has made a list of 250 
poems dealing wholly or in large part with particular occupations or 
with particular aspects of the working life. Perhaps readers of this essay 
and of the appended list will suggest other titles, and will express their 
opinion on the desirability of a published anthology. 


copy of the Celtic Anthology, I no- 

ticed a poem by Huw Menai on the 
geologist. Because it expressed so ac- 
curately the conception of that scientist 
which my former professor in geology 
embodied, I sent him the poem. His re- 
sponse was so enthusiastic that I resolved 
to compile a list or an anthology of poems 
which dealt either wholly or else largely 
with occupations. Accordingly, at inter- 
vals during the past year, I have searched 
more than three-score anthologies and 
many individual volumes of verse for 
such poems. Those already chosen, it 
seems to me, contain interest for the lover 
of verse and value for the adviser on vo- 
cations and the student of social history. 
In analyzing the poems, it became ap- 
parent that they reflected definitely the 
life of their time, the contemporary at- 
titude towards work and the professions, 
and a general drift both in subject mat- 
ter and in mode of expression away from 
the abstract and the euphemistic to the 
concrete and the realistic. An exception 
should be noted with regard to the poems 
translated from the Chinese, which are 
strikingly like those of Emily Dickinson 


S EVERAL years ago, while scanning a 


in clarity of thought and in focusing of 
attention on the main idea with as few 
words as possible. 


II 


Let us begin with one of the earliest 
and basic occupations, that of the tiller 
of the soil. A classic example too long 
for inclusion, that of Vergil’s Georgic: 
springs to mind. Prior to that time, 
none of the literature examined, Hindu. 
Egyptian, or Japanese, mentions the 
farmer. However, a Chinese poet, Chu 
Kuang-I, with whose countrymen the 
farmer has always ranked high, celebrates 
that profession in the poem, “Rustic Felic- 
ity.” A kindred profession is that of 
the shepherd of whom Moschus wrote in 
Idyl IX: 

Would that my father had taught me the 
craft of a keeper of sheep, 

For so in the shade of the elm tree or under 
the rocks on the steep, 

Piping on reeds I had sat and had lulled 
my sorrow to sleep. 

Less idyllic is the picture presented by 
Lew Sarett in his poem, “The Sheep- 
herder.” Both Sarett and Joaquin Mil- 


ler have written about another outdoors 
job, that of the cowboy, who has been 
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sung in ballads of our Southwest. Colum, 
Markham, and Frost have concerned 
themselves with other aspects of the 
farmer's life—such jobs as gathering ap- 
ples and mending walls. A step up in 
the social scale is the English squire, 
whose life has been described by Fielding 
in the rollicking song, ‘“‘A-hunting we 
will go.” Contrast that jolly existence 
with the hardships incident to the life of 
the hunter, settler, and pioneer in the 
United States as described by Arthur 
Guiterman in “The Oregon Trail” and 
by Stephen Vincent Benét in “The Ballad 
of William Sycamore.” The sporting 
element in the life of the angler is ex- 
pressed graphically in Chalkhill’s poem, 
‘The Angler,’ in Walton’s “The An- 
gler’s Wish,” and in Stoddart’s ‘The 
Taking of the Salmon.” 

Naturally the mariner is held in high 
esteem in sea-girt England, whose pres- 
ent poet-laureate expressed the haunting 
lure of the sea in the lines of “Sea 
Fever” beginning: 

I must go down to the sea again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 


And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by. 


Whatever may have been written glori- 
fying the life of the soldier in the Hora- 
tius-on-the-Bridge period, a partial de- 
bunking began in that poem of great 
pathos by Thomas Campbell called “A 
Soldier's Dream,” and in the historic 
lines by Tennyson: 

Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die; 


Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


After 1914, the debunking was complete. 
One has only to read such poems as 
Richard Aldington’s “In the Trenches” 
or Cecil Roberts’ “Charing Cross’ to be 
convinced of this fact. Possibly Rupert 
Brooke’s immortal lines beginning, 
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If I should die, think only this of me 


reconcile as closely as possible both the 
glory and the tragedy of the soldier's lot 
Tribute was paid to a masterly soldier 
by a shrewd statesman Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, wrote a sonnet to 
Wellington. 

Two other English statesmen, Pitt and 
Sir Walter Scott 


above the 


when 


Fox, were lauded by 
(“How high 
crowd!"’) in a 


they soared 
poem to 
names give the title. Likewise that subtle 
statesman, Machiavelli, was hit off in a 
poem by Bernard Gilbert. Po Chii-I de 
plores the shifting fate of statesmen in 
these lines from his poem, “The Poli- 
tician’’: 


which their 


Yesterday he was called to a meeting of 
Heroes 

Today he is banished to the country of Yai 
chou. 

So always, the Counselors of Kings; 

Favour and ruin changed between dawn and 


dusk. 


Of those backstairs statesmen, the polli- 


ticians, “bitter Bierce’’ comments suc 
cinctly: 

Let Glory’s sons manipulate 

The tiller of the Ship of State 

Be mine the humble, useful toil 


To work the tiller of the soil 


According to the highest of social 
tenets, statesmen and politicians should 
ipso facto be social reformers; but as a 
rule, the first group and the second are 
usually arrayed against the third. These 
last, social prophets, often misunderstood 
during their lifetime, are sometimes seen 
in heroic proportions by men of a later 
age—witness the sonnet written on Mil- 
ton by Wordsworth, and the poem on the 
blind bard by Blake which ends: 

I will not cease from Mental Fight, 

Nor shall my Sword sleep in my hand; 


Till we have built Jerusalem, 
In England’s green and pleasant Land. 
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In our own day, Vachel Lindsay paid 
homage to John P. Altgeld in “The Eagle 
that is Forgotten,” and Angela Morgan 
has the courage to recognize the prophet 
of the loin-cloth in her poem called 
“Gandhi.” The man who prefers to 
practice ideas of social brotherhood on 
his own doorstep rather than in an ab- 
stract fashion before a larger public 
voices his theory in Foss’ well-known 
poem, “The House by the Side of the 
Road.”” On the top step of the social 
ladder stand kings, but nowadays both 
their lives and their tenure of office are 
so uncertain that they seem to be pitied 
rather than envied—as expressed by Da- 
vies in his poem, “Poor Kings.” 

Woman's place in the home has been 
taken so much for granted that com- 
paratively little has been written on the 
homemaker. Among those few poems 
two stand out: one written by that sympa- 
thetic soul, Thomas Hood, on a certain 
“Mistress Nicely, a Pattern for House- 
keepers,” and a recent one by Jean Starr 
Untermeyer called “Autumn,” which 
gives recognition to her mother. 


From classic times to the present, how- 
ever, there is one profession for which 
the poets have always had a kind word, 
namely, their own. For instance, the 
elegant Horace did not hesitate to write: 
I've wrought a monument more durable 


than brass, 
And higher than the pyramids. 


Likewise Blake wrote about his kind— 


Hear the voice of the Bard 
Who present, past, and future sees— 


and was himself the subject of a poem 
by William Rose Benét, who etched a 
portrait of the mystic in his ““Mad Blake.” 
Even our discriminating Emily Dickin- 
son revealed her estimate of poets thus: 


I reckon, when I count at all, 
First Poets—then the Sun— 


Then Summer—then the Heaven of God— 

And then the list is done. 

But looking back—the first so seems 

To comprehend the whole— 

The others look a needless show, 

So I write Poets—All.” 

When poets describe a sister art, that of 

the musician, they are likely to includ 

him in the fold; for instance, Rober 

Browning wrote in “Abt Vogler’: 

Painter and poet are proud in the artist 
list enrolled ... 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the 
will that can, 

Existent behind all the laws, that made them 
and, lo, they are! 

And I know not if, save in this, such a gift 
be allowed to man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not ; 
fourth sound, but a star. 


Individual musicians have been honored 
further in Roden Noel’s poem on “the 
mage of music,” Beethoven, and in 
Thomas Edward Brown's matchless por 
trait of Samuel Sebastian Wesley called 
“The Organist in Heaven.” 
Throughout the centuries a favorite 
theme of the poets has been the man of 
God—the monk, curé, friar, priest, par 
son, vicar, curate. Call him by what 
name you will, there are many lines in 
rhyme about his various aspects. Not 
always has he been treated with rever- 
ence. Sometimes, as in Chaucer's price- 
less portraits in the “Prologue,” his frail. 
ties have been balanced mercilessly in the 
scales with his virtues. The curate’s own 
record of his day's work has been set 
down by another master of incisive wit, 
Jonathan Swift, in “The Curate’s Com- 
plaint."”” Writing in the same century, 
Cheng Pan Ch’iao described the quiet 
life of a monk in China. It is only 2 
step (we hope) from the man of God 
to God himself, whom Browning called 
the “Builder and Maker of houses not 
made with hands.” The “tramp poet,” 
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Harry Kemp, expressed his conjecture re- 
garding God in the following stanzas: 
Who Thou art I know not, 
But this much I know; 
Thou has set the Pleiades 
In a silver row. ... 
But, chief of all Thy wondrous works, 
Supreme of all Thy plan, 
Thou has put an upward reach 
In the heart of Man. 


Contrast the mysticism of a Negro, James 
Weldon Johnson, who wrote “The Cre- 
ation” in the same tenor as the play, 
“Green Pastures,’’ with the mysticism of 
a Celt, Katherine Tynan Hinkson, in her 
poem “The Making of Birds.’” In part 
this reads: 

God made him birds in a pleasant humor; 
Tired of planets and suns was he. 

He said, “I will add a glory to summer; 
Gifts for my creatures banished from me!” 


The dear Lord God of his glories weary, 
Christ our Lord had the heart of a boy, 
Made him birds in a moment merry; 
Bade them soar and sing for his joy. 


The writer who not only describes an 
occupation but also discloses the character 
of the person engaged in it interprets 
that occupation more adequately than the 
writer who does not penetrate beneath 
the surface. One has only to recall the 
biographical sketches drawn for all time 
by such masters of characterization as 
Chaucer, Swift, Browning, Emily Dick- 
inson, and Goldsmith (notably his de- 
lineations of David Garrick and of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds) to be convinced of that 
fact. Recall also Goldsmith’s matchless 
word picture of the Village Schoolmaster 
which begins: 

Beside yon straggling fence. . 


III 


In grouping poems according to the 
Occupations treated one notes also their 
interesting relation to social history. They 
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disclose a growing absorption, as the cen 
turies pass, with matters of social import 
While a great many poems of earlier 
times were laid in bucolic 
propriate to the occupations which they 
described, nowadays the majority of 
poems relating to occupational subjects 
deal with city life because the greatest 
variety of occupations are to be found 
within urban limits. The shift from 
hand labor to machinery brought about 
by the Industrial Revolution was reflected 
in changed conditions in the lives of 
thousands of workers. Justifying their 
title of seers, poets viewed with alarm 
the inequality of material comfort and 
happiness and called upon the world to 
balance the scales more evenly. An ex 
ample is Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
“Bitter Cry of the Children,” written in 
1843 after the report of the commission- 
ers appointed to investigate the employ 
ment of young children in England had 
been made public. To be sure, sympathy 
with the worker had been expressed at 
an earlier date by Hood in his ‘Song of 
the Shirt’”” and by Blake in his “Chimney 
Sweep,” but these poems were written 
about individual workers rather than 
about large groups of laborers 

In our own time, the plight of women 
and children in industry has been recog- 
nized and pictured by Harriet Monroe in 
“The Shadow Child,” by Florence Wil- 
kinson Evans in “The Flower Factory,” 
and by Margaret Widdemer in ‘The 
Factories.” Anna Hempstead Branch has 
given an understanding interpretation of 
the shop girl in her poem called, ‘To a 
New York Shop Girl Dressed for Sun- 
day.” Indeed one notes that many of 
the recent poems which express social 
sympathy were written by women. Con- 
trast them with the poem which Words- 
worth wrote about a girl in the harvest 
field, called “The Reaper,” in which he 
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played up the pictorial aspects rather 
than the back-breaking drudgery of the 
girl's work. On the other hand, a poet 
of our time, Louis Untermeyer, has inter- 
preted the cry of the miner for light and 
for warmth in his moving poem, “Cali- 
ban in the Coal Mines.” 

According to the poets, there has been 
little change in the characteristics of the 
majority of one profession, for centuries 
ago Ch’en Tzu-ang epitomized business 
men of all time, like flies embalmed in 
amber, in his poem, “Business Men,” 
which begins: 

Business men boast of their skill and cun- 


ning, 

But in philosophy they are like little chil- 
dren, 

Bragging to each other of successful 
depredations 

They neglect to consider the ultimate fate 
of the body. 


A similar picture of their fevered and un- 
reasoning activity has been drawn by 
Florence Wilkinson Evans in ‘““The Curb 
Brokers,” and of their avarice by Lew 
Sarett in “Cameron, Indian Trader.” 
Sarett, by the way, has the distinction of 
being the only poet who has portrayed 
those two typical professions of the 
American Indians, the conjurer and the 
medicine man. Other occupations have 
been interpreted afresh by Carman in 
“The Juggler,” Countee Cullen in ‘The 
Atlantic City Waiter,” Weaver in “The 
Drug Store,” Marguerite Wilkinson in 
“Pawnbrokers,” and Sandburg in “The 
Lawyers Know Too Much,” in which the 
shyster is portrayed. 

Another mirror of the times is to be 
found in the variety of new professions 
which have come into being during the 
last score of years, especially those which 
have been seized upon by women and 
have been adapted to their vocational 
needs. New jobs and occupations have 
been described in “The Travel Bureau,” 


by Mitchell; “The Ticket Seller,” 
Coates; “Delicatessen,” by Joyce Kilme 
“Forest Ranger,” by Bashford; “Th 
Electrician,” by Braley; “Ticket Agent 
by Leamy; “To a Young Aviator,” } 
Aline Kilmer; and ‘Mounted Police,” } 
Morley. A typist is pictured by Barr ; 
“In the Office” and a bell-boy by Lang 
ton Hughes in “Brass Spittoons.”’ 
One perceives that contemporary poe .. ~ 
are quick to find a theme either in som | Unter 





new occupation or in a fresh interpret: Bie Dr 
tion of an old profession. As one Shed 
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The Philosopher's Scales, Jane Taylor. HBV, p. 
1879. 


Poet 

De Senectute, Franklin P. Adams. HBV 2, 439. 

Poetry and Thoughts on Same, Franklin P. Adams. 
HBV 2, 440. 

Poet Songs, Karle Wilson Baker. HBV 2, 795. 

Mad Blake, William Rose Benét. HBV 2, 810. 

The Bard, William Blake. Hill, World's Great 
Religious Poetry, 1928, p. 2. 

From a Lost God, Francis W. Bourdillon. Hill, 
World’s Great Religious Poetry, p. 2. 

The Poet, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Hill, 
World's Great Religious Poetry, p. 3. 

1 Reckon, When I Count at All, First Poets— 
Then the Sun—, Emily Dickinson. Emily Dick- 
inson’s Further Poems, 1929, p. 11. 

This Was a Poet, Emily Dickinson. Emily Dickin- 
son's Further Poems, 1929, p. 12. 

Poets, Hortense Flexner. Markham, English Verse, 
v. 1, p. 672. 

Foreboding, Hazel Hall. HBV 2, p. 801. 

Maker of Songs, Hazel Hall. HBV 2, p. 794. 

I've Wrought a Monument More Tall—, Horace 
(Quintus Horatius Flaccus). Horace, Odes, 
bks. 1-4, trans. into English verse by W. S. 
Marris, Oxford Press, 1912. Ode 3, p. 107. 

Poets, Joyce Kilmer. Hill, World's Great Relig- 
ious Poetry, p. 9. 

To Robert Browning, Walter Savage Landor. 
Markham, English Verse, v. 1, p. 1477. 

Petit, the Poet, Edgar Lee Masters. Untermeyer, 
Modern American Poetry, p. 157, 188 ('30). 
The Poet, Yone Noguchi. Hill, World's Great 

Religious Poetry, p. 13. 

The Art of Writing, from “Essay on Criticism,” 
Alexander Pope. Markham, English Verse, v. 1, 
p. 1213. 

Tears for Sale, Leonora Speyer. HBV 2, p. 799. 

English Verse, Edmund Waller. Briggs, Great 
Poems of the English Language, p. 180. 

A Poet, William Wordsworth. Briggs, Great 
Poems of the English Language, p. 427. 

A Poet's Epitaph, William Wordsworth. Briggs, 
Great Poems of the English Language, p. 378. 


Prophet 

The Prophet, Alexander Pushkin. B. Deutsch, 
editor and translator, Russian Poetry, c. 1927, 
p. 32. 

The Prophet, Sherard Vines. Little Book of Mod- 
ern British Verse, p. 253. 


Social Reformer 

Breshkovskaya (Revolutionary), Elsa Barker. 
Markham, English Verse, v. 1, p. 513. 

Milton, William Blake. “~ Great Poems of 
the English Langua, euage, B 

The House by the Si of bw Sroad, Sam Walter 
Foss. Markham, English Verse, v. 1, p. 301. 

The Eagle That Is Forgotten, Jobe P. Altgeld, 
1847-1902, Vachel Lindsay. Le Gallienne, 
of American Verse, p. 316. 

Gandbi, Angela Morgan. Markham, English 
Verse, v. 1, p. $92. 

Milton, William Wordsworth. Markham, English 
Verse, v. 1, p. 1372. 
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Actor 

Here Lies David Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith 
Briggs, Great Poems of the English Language, 
. 316. 

jane? Speech in Describing the “Seven Ages oj 
Man,” William Shakespeare. As You Like |; 
act 2, scene 7. 

Our Revels Now Are Ended . . . . William 
Shakespeare. The Tempest, act 4, scene 1. 


Dancer 

The Dancers of Huai-Nan, A Fragment. Chang 
Heng. Waley, The Temple and Other Poems 
Knopf, 1923, p. 85. 

The Dancer, Joseph Campbell. Golden Treasury 
of Irish Verse, p. 226. 


Music-maker 

The Dancing Girl, Li Po. Li Po, Translated from 
the Chinese by S. Obata, p. 127. 

The Organist in Heaven, Samuel Sebastian Wesley 
Thomas Edward Brown, Oxford Book of Vic. 
torian Verse, p. 492. 

Abt Vogler, Robert Browning. Hill, Religious 
Poetry, p. 107. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin, Robert Browning 
HBV, p. 192. 

The Hand- — Man, Dana Burnet. Soul of the 
City, p 

The TN Mewad Fidil, Joseph Campbell. HBV 2 

p. 431. 

Siaeatioiens Plays, Theodosia Garrison. HBV 2 
p. 401. 

In Passing, Roy Helton. HBV 2, p. 763. 

The Fairy Fiddler, Nora Hopper. HBV 2, p. 868 

At the Symphony; César Franck, D Minor, Rob- 
ert Nathan. Untermeyer, Modern American 
Verse, p. 543, 685 (°30). 

Beethoven, Roden Noel. 
Verse, v. 2, p. 254. 

Ode, A. O'Shaughnessy. 
Songs and Lyrics, v. 2, p. 

The Harper o Chao, Po Chit. A Waley, trans- 
lator, 170 Chinese Poems, p. 126. 

Street Music, John Presland. "Guanes and Bache- 
lor, Soul of the City, p. 85. 

The Lost Chord, Adelaide Anne Proctor. HBV, 
p. 3398. 

Sincere Flattery, Of W. W. (Americanus), James 
Kenneth Stephen. HBV, p. 1951. 

3 — Edna Valentine Trapnell. HBV 2, 


Markham, English 
ve Treasury of 


385 
Th Keyboard, William Watson. HBV, p. 3132. 


Painter 

Here Reynolds Is Laid, Oliver Goldsmith. Briggs, 
Great Poems of the English Language, p. 316. 

A Painter in New England, Charles Wharton 
Stork. HBV 2, p. 261. 

Castilian, Elinor Wylie. HBV 2, p. 400. 


MEN OF RELIGION 
Monk 


Fragment of a Poem, Cheng Pan Ch’'iao. Eunice 
Tietjens, Poetry of the Orient, p. 238. 

The Monk, Seumas O'Sullivan. Iden Treasury 
of Irish Verse, p. 259. 
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Gwen Upcott. Modern British 


Verse, no. 126. 
Hermit, Thomas Warton. HBV, p. 1640 


Brother Fidelis, 


he 
i 


Parson 

The Vicar of Bray, Anonymous. HBV, p. 1835. 

On a Curate’s Complaint of Hard Duty, Jonathan 
Swift. Golden Treasury of Irish Verse, p. 246 

Near Yonder Copse From “The Deserted Vil- 
lage.” Oliver Goldsmith. Briggs, Great Poems 
f the English Language, p. 306. 

The Vicar, Winthrop Mackworth Praed. HBV, 


p. 1715. 
Priest 
Man of Relizgioun, Geoffrey Chaucer. Briggs, 


Great Poems of the English Language, p. 18. 


The Curé’s Progress, Austin Dobson. HBV, p 
1776 

Father O'Flynn, Alfred Perceval Graves. HBV, 
p. 1957. 

Nun. a Prioresse; Monk; Friar; Parsoné; Clerk of 


Oxentord, Geoffrey Chaucer. Markham, Eng- 


sh Verse, v. 1, p. 858-863. 


GOD, THE CREATOR 

The Making of Birds, Katherine Tynan Hinkson. 
HBV 2, p. 353. 

The Creation, James Weldon Johnson 
reyer, Modern American Poetry, p. 
( 30). 

God, the Architect, Harry Kemp. Briggs, Great 
Poems of the English Language, p. 1281. 


MEN OF LEARNING 


Unter- 


172, 202 


Chemist 
The Laboratory, Ancien Régime, Robert Brown- 
ing. Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. p. 262. 


Critic 

The Ballad of Imitation, Austin Dobson. HBV, 
p. 1883. 

The Conundrum of the Workshops, Rudyard Kip- 
ling. HBV, p. 1885. 


The Geologist, Huw Menai. Grace Rhys, Celtic 


Anthology, p. 330. 


Scholar 

A Grammarian’s Funeral, Robert Browning. HBV, 
p. 2871. 

A Poor Scholar of the Forties, Padraic Colum. 
Golden Treasury of Irish Verse, p. 228. 

The Scholar in the Narrow Street, Tso Ssu (3d 
century A.D.). Waley, 170 Chinese Poems, 
p. 66. 

The Court Historian; Lower Empire, circa A.D. 
700, Walter Thornbury. Oxford Book of Vic- 
torian Verse, p. 439. 

The Scholars, W. B. Yeats. Catholic Anthology, 
p. 1. 


School-master 

The Jolly Old Pedagogue, George Arnold. HBV, 
p. 1746. 

Beside Yon Straggling Fence . . . , Oliver Gold- 
smith. Briggs, Great Poems of the English 
Language, p. 308. 

Students, Haniel Long. Kreymborg, Anthology of 
American Poetry, c. 1930, p. 472. 
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Writer 

Publication Is the Auction, Emily Dickinson 
Emily Dickinson's Further Poems, 1929, p. 4 

To My Friend, Grown Famous, Eunice Tietjens 


HBV 2, p. 749 


MEN OF TOII 


Bell-boy 

Brass Spittoons, Langston Hughes. J. W. John 
son, Book of American Negro, Poetry, rev. ed 
1931, p. 234 

Blacksmith 

The Village Blacksmith, Henry W. Longfellow 
HBV, p. 2916 


The Lettergae, Charles Murray 
of Scottish Verse, p. 875 


Cab Driver 

To the Four Court Please, Jame 
HBV 2, p. 779 

Hansom Cabbie HBV 2, p. 4 


Thorley 


Wilfrid 


The Charcoal Burner, Edmund Gosse. Oxford 
Book of Victorian Verse, p. 728 

The Charcoal Seller, Po Chii-l A. Waley. trans 
lator, 170 Chinese Poems p. 137 


Charwomen, Yames Norman Hall. Greever and 
Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 137 


The Chimney Sweeper, William Blake. G. Moore 


Anthology of Pure Poetry, 1925, p 

Coachman 

Without and Within Jame Russell Lowel 
HBV, p. 1764 

The Cobbler in Willow Street, George O'Ne 
HBV 2, p. 406 

Delicatessen (Dealer), Joyce Kilmer Greever and 


Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 165 


Factory Worker 


The Cry of the Children, Elizabeth Barrett Brown 
ing. Palgrave, Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics, v. 2, p. 13. 

The Flower Factory. Florence Wilkinson Evans 


Greever and Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 128 
From “The Factory,” Letitia E. Landon. Mark 
ham, English Verse, v. 2, p. 1748 
The Shoe Factory, Song of the Knottier, Ruth 
Harwood. HBV 2, p. 771. 


The Time-Clock, Charles Hanson Towne. HBV 
2, p. 769. 
The Factories, Margaret Widdemer. HBV, p 


3057. 
Sweat-Shop Slaves, Charles Erskine Scott Wood 
Markham, English Verse, v. 1, p. 260 


Flower Seller 
Lavender's for Ladies, Patrick R. Chalmers. 
2, p. 415. 


HBV 


Grocer’s Boy 
Servant Girl and Grocer's Boy, Joyce Kilmer. 
Greever and Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 66. 
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Head Waiter 


In This Hotel, Emanuel Carnevali. Kreymborg, 


Anthology of American Poetry, p. 480 


The Knife Grinder, a Dialogue in Sap phics, 
George Canning. Markham, v. 1, p. 1367. 


The Lampliehter, Robert Louis Stevenson. Greever, 


> 


nd Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 239 


The Line-Gane, Robert Frost. Frost, Collected 
Poems, c. 1930, p. 178 


Maidservant 
In Service, Winifred M. Letts. HBV 2, p. 434 


Market Women 

Market Women's Cries: “Apples, Onions, Her- 
rings,” Jonathan Swift. Padraic Colum, An- 
thology of Irish Verse, p. 31. 


Messenger Boy 

The Telegraph Boy, Edward Shillito. Greever 
ind Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 193. 

The Messeneer Boy, Charles Hanson Towne. 
Greever and Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 113. 


Miner 

The Miner, Englyn, H. Elvet Lewis, trans. by 
E. R. Grace Rhys, Celtic Anthology, p. 296. 

Caliban in the Coal Mines, Louis Untermeyer. 
HBV, P 4059 


Newsboy 
Fleet Street, Shane Leslie. Untermeyer, Modern 
British Poetry, p. 279. 


Peddler 

A Pedlar, Anonymous. Oxford Book of English 
Verse, 1925, p. 89. 

The Peddler, Hermann Hagedorn. Greever and 
Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 49. 

The Blind Pedlar, Osbert Sitwell. Untermeyer, 
Modern British Poetry, p. 331. 


Pig-Sticker in the Stockyards 
Chicago Idyll, E. Merrill Root. Kreymborg, An- 
thology of American Poetry, p. 563. 


Seamstress 
The Song of the Shirt, Thomas Hood. HBY, p. 
3393. 


Shop Girl 
To a New York Shop Girl Dressed for Sunday, 
Anna Hempstead Branch. HBV, p. 3021. 


Slave Driver 

A Negro Sermon, Simon Legree, Vachel Lindsay. 
Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, p. 277, 
328 (°30). 


Stevedore 

The Stevedores, from “Down the Mississippi,” 
John Gould Fletcher. G. D. Sanders, Chief 
Modern Poets, p. 563. 

The Song of Dark Waters, Roy Helton. Unter- 
meyer, Modern American Poetry, p. 439. 


Ticket Agent 
The Ticket Seller, Archie Austin Coates. Greever 
and Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 320. 


The Ticket Agent, Edmund Leamy. HBV 2 
373. 


Atlantic City Waiter, Countee Cullen. Markham 


v. 1, p. 801. 


The Washer Woman, Otto Leland Bohanan 
James Weldon Johnson, Book of Americar 


Negro Poetry, rev. ed., 1931, p. 204. 


Weaver 
The Shadow Child, Harriet Monroe. HBV 
288. 


MEN OF SPECIAL CALLINGS 


The Auctioneer, William Carnie. Northern Muse 
p. 234. 


Aviator 

The Dead Aviator, Francis Hackett. LeGallienne 
Book of American Verse, p. 328. 

To a Young Aviator, Aline Kilmer. Briggs, Gre 
Poems of the English Language, p. 1317. 


Business Men, Ch’en Tzu-ang (656-698 A.D.) 
Eunice Tietjens, Poetry of the Orient, p. 207 


The Builder (Carpenter), Willard Wattles. HBV 
2, p. 1053. 


Clerk 

A Clerk of Oxenford, Geoffrey Chaucer. Briggs 
Great Poems of the English Language, p. 17 

In a Restaurant, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. Greever 
and Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 162. 

Advertisement, Alfred Kreymborg. Untermeyer 
Modern American Poetry, p. 339, 397 ('30) 


The Curb-Brokers, Florence Wilkinson Evans 
Greever and Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 25 


The Electrician, Berton Braley. Greever and 
Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 149. 


Engineer 

Goethals, Percy Mackaye. Markham, English 
Verse, v. 1, p. 471. 

Jim Bludso of the Prairie Belle (Steamship E: 
gineer), John Hay. HBV, p. 3337. 


The Song of the Forest Ranger, Herbert Bashford 
HBV, p. 1696. 


A Song for Grocers, Sherard Vines. Braithwaite 
Book of Modern British Verse, no. 69. 


A Blessing on All College Journalists, Arthur 
Guiterman. Guiterman, The Mirthful Lyre 
p. 74. 


The Juggler, Bliss Carman. Markham, English 
Verse, v. 1, p. 335. 


The Lawyers Know Too Much, Carl Sandburg 
HBV 2, p. 564. 


Medical Man 

Doctour of Phisyck, Geoffrey Chaucer. Briggs 
Great Poems of the English Language, p. i7 

Still-Day, A Medicine-Man, Lew Sarett. Sarett 
Slow Smoke, p. 98. 
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The Dresser (Of Wounds), Walt Whitman. Le- 
Gallienne, Book of American Verse, p. 127. 


Miller ’ 
The Windmill, Robert Bridges. Sanders, Chief 


Modern Poets, p. 48. 

The Miller, Sit John Clerk of Pennycuik. John 
Buchan, The Northern Muse, p. 223. 

The Miller of the Dee, Charles Mackay. HBV, 
p. 2982. 


The Iron-Founders and Others (Mill-Owners), 
Gordon-Bottomley. Oxford Book of Victorian 
Verse, p. 984. 


The Milliner’'s Apprentice, Florence Wilkinson 
Evans. Greever and Bachelor, Soul of the City, 
p. 172. 


Nurse 

In Hospital, William Ernest Henley. Briggs, 
Great Poems of the English Language, p. 1078. 

In the Children’s Hospital, Emmie, Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics, v. 2, p. 19. 

The Red Cross Nurse, Edith M. Thomas. G. H. 
Clarke, Treasury of War Poetry, 2d series, 
p. 269. 


Pawnbrokers, Marguerite Wilkinson. HBV 2, 
p. 755. 

Pharmacist 

The Drug Clerk, Eunice Tietjens. Untermeyer, 
Modern American Poetry, p. 350, 407 (°30). 

The Drug Store (Pharmacist), John V. A. 
Weaver. HBV 2, p. 761. 


Policeman 

The London Bobby, Arthur Guiterman. Horan, 
Parnassus En Route, p. 24. 

Mounted Police, Christopher Morley. Greever and 
Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 63. 


His Majesty the Letter-Carrier, Emanuel Carne- 
vali. Kreymborg, Anthology of American 
Poetry, p. 481. 


Potter 
Kéramos, H. W. Longfellow. Briggs, Great Poems 
of the English Language, p. 709. 


Typist 
In the Office, Simon Barr. Greever and Bachelor, 
Soul of the City, 1923, p. 30. 


Soldier 

In the Trenches, Richard Aldington. Braithwaite, 
Book of Modern British Verse, no. 98. 

The Soldier, Rupert Brooke. HBV 2546. 

The Soldier's Dream, Thomas Campbell. Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, v. 1, p. 306. 

Wellington, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field. Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, p. 110. 

The Private of the Buffs, or the British Soldier 
- China, Francis Hastings Doyle. HBV, p. 

78. 

ee Music, Ford Madox Ford. HBV 2, p. 

Is a Queer Time, Robert Graves. Modern Brit- 
ish Verse, no. 110. 
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“Fuzzy-W uzzy,” Rudyard Kipling. HBV, p. 2533 
The Assault, Robert Nichols. Modern British 
Verse, no. 106. 


s, Cecil Roberts. HBV 2, p. 586 
Modern British 


Charing Cre 

Comscripts, Siegfried Sassoon 
Verse, no. 91 

Dreamers, Siegfried Sassoon. HBV 2, p. 581 

The Charee of the Light Brigade, Altred, Lord 
Tennyson. Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics, v. 2, p. 133 

The Old Road to Paradise, Margaret Widdemer 
HBV 2, p. 577 


Trader 
Camron, The Indian-Trader, Lew Sarett. Lew 
Sarett, Slow Smoke, p. 91 


DOERS OF ODD JOBS 

The Chaperon, Henry Cuyler Bunner. HBV, p 
1795. 

The Conjurer, Lew Sarett. Sarett, Many, Many 
Moons, p. 18 

The Prospector, Robert Camer 
Schauffler, A Manthology, p 

The Old Tea Master of Kyoto, Antoinette Rotan 
Peterson. French, Lotus and Chrysanthem: 
p. 204. 

The Travel Bureau, Ruth Comfort Mitchell. HBV 
2, p. 373. 


ym Rogers. R. H 


> 


OLDEST PROFESSION 


Black Magdalens, Countee Cullen. J. W. John 
son, Book of American Negro Poetry, rev. ed 
1931, p. 230. 

The Scarlet Thread, Daniel Henderson. HBV 2 
p. 774. 


MEN WITHOUT CALLINGS 
Beggar 
A Song in Praise of a Beggar's Life, Anonymous 
Oxford Book of 16th Century Verse, p. 228 


A Fortune Teller, Witter Bynner. HBV 2, p. 763 
Gamesters All, DuBose Heyward. HBV 2, p. 926 


Gypsy 

Giorgio Lad, Amelia Josephine Burr 
p. 383. 

Romany Gold, Amelia Josephine Burr. HBV 2, 
p. 387. 

Beggars, Rhys Carpenter. HBV 2, p. 383 

The Bride, Ruth Comfort Mitchell. HBV 2, p 
384. 


HBV 2, 


Thief 

Villon’s Straight Tip to All Cross Coves, William 
Ernest Henley. HBV, p. 1857 

A Little Brother of the Rich, Edward Sandford 
Martin. HBV, p. 1859 


Tramp 
A Loafer, John Davidson. Sharp, Lyra Celtica, 


p. 243. 
Bindlestiff, Edwin Ford Piper. HBV 2, p. 924 
The Vagrant, Pauline Slender. HBV 2, p. 381 
























; STARTING A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
| One Way of Doing It 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 
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This is the first of a series of articles on how to start a guidance 
program. The other contributors, like Dr. Hoppock, will each describe 
one way to do it, since, of course, there is more than one way. 


AM the principal of a small school. 
I We cannot afford a full time counselor 

and we do not have much money 
to spend on books. Please tell me what 
I can do to start a guidance program.” 

Thus runs one request after another 
as inquiries come to the National Oc- 
cupational Conference. Now there are 
probably as many ways to start a gui- 
dance program as there are schools in 
which to start it, and he would be a con- 
fident individual indeed who would at- 
tempt to say, “This is the best.’” But to 
say that he may begin any way he pleases 
is little help to the eager principal. 
Hence this attempt to outline, in the 
briefest possible form, one of the many 
ways in which a guidance program may 
be started, in this case by approaching it 
through occupational interests. For con- 
venience the procedure will be broken 
into a series of numbered steps. 

1. Appoint someone to take charge of 
the program. This may be an interested 
teacher, a committee of teachers, a com- 
mittee on which teachers, students, par- 
ents and employers are all represented, 
or it may be the principal himself. The 
choice must be made in the light of avail- 
able personnel. The one sine qua non is 
someone at the head who is reasonably 
intelligent, well liked, and willing to in- 
vest hours of work with no compensation 


beyond the gratitude of children who 
have been helped and the satisfaction of a 
job well done. (Eventually, of course, 
this person should become a full-time 
professionally trained counselor, for with- 
out such a person no guidance program 
can be adequate. ) 

2. Mimeograph and distribute to mem- 
bers of the senior class the following 
questionaire: 

As you consider what you would like to 


do after completing your formal education, 
which occupations are of interest to you? 


Would you like to have more information 
about opportunities in any of these occupa 
tions? If so, which ones? 


i di. steiheng }cealbaaee~e o « 

If books or pamphlets describing oppor 
tunities in these occupations could be ob 
tained, would you like to read them?.... 

If arrangements could be made for you 
to discuss a in one of these oc- 
cupations with a worker in the occupation, 
would you like to do so sometime after 


Date 
If facilities for mimeographing are not 
available, the questions may be read to 
the class and answers recorded on plain 


“eee eee eee eee eee 
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STARTING 





paper opposite numbers corresponding to 
the numbers of the questions. 

3. Tabulate the replies to these ques- 
tions in order to ascertain the occupations 
in which the students are interested, and 
the number of persons interested in each. 

4. Write a story for the local news- 
paper, summarizing the interests of the 
group, in order to arouse local interest 
in what you are doing. Do not mention 
the names of any students, and carefully 
avoid casting any reflection on students 
who wish to enter unusual occupations. 
Regard the replies to individual question- 
aires as strictly confidential. 

5. Begin to assemble information on 
the occupations in which the students are 
interested. Watch current newspapers 
and magazines; clip articles which give 
pertinent information. Ask all teachers 
and students to do likewise. Examine the 
school library and the public library for 
similar material, including books which 
describe occupational opportunities. Be 
careful to distinguish between books 
which describe opportunities and techni- 
cal books which are intended for workers 
in the occupation. 

6. As material is acquired, show it to 
the students interested in the occupations 
which it describes, and offer them the op- 


| portunity to read it. Do not be surprised 
| and discouraged if you discover that sev- 


NaC 


eral of them show no appreciation of your 
efforts and no desire to borrow the mate- 
rial; your work is for those who will ap- 


| preciate and profit by it. 


7. If funds permit, purchase a good 
bibliography of occupational information, 
e. g., W. E. Parker's Books About Jobs, 


| published by the American Library As- 






sociation, Chicago, at three dollars post- 
paid. Consult this for additional sources 
of information about the occupations in 
which your students are interested. Seek 
the help of your local and state librarians 
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in borrowing books which you cannot af- 
ford to buy. 

8. As you discover that certain students 
are really serious in their occupational in- 
terests, and are eager to learn all they 
can, seek appointments for them so that 
they may ask questions of persons en- 
gaged in different occupations. 
clubs, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Al- 
trusa, and the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs often will be glad to 
cooperate in arranging interviews; some 
of them have standing committees on vo- 
cational guidance. 

9. Before sending a student out for 
such an interview, instruct him somewhat 
as follows: 


Service 


If you are not acquainted with the person 
on whom you are calling, introduce your- 
self first. Give him your name. Explain 
that you are interested in his occupation, 
and that you were told at high school that 
he might be willing to tell you something 
about it. Ask if he has time to see you 
now, and if not, if he will see you some 
other time. 

If you have an appointment, be sure to be 
on time. 


Don't get into an argument. Remember 
you are asking for information, not giving it. 
Keep unpleasant opinions to yourself. 

If you do not know just what questions 
you wish to ask, perhaps the following sug- 
gestions will help: 

What is the actual work done in this 
occupation ? 

What are its outstanding advantages and 
disadvantages ? 

What special abilities, what qualities of 
character and of temperament, are essential 
to success in it? 

What preparation is required ? 

What rewards, financial and otherwise, 
may one reasonably expect ? 

Remember that the people whom you in- 
terview are doing you a favor. They are 
busy men and women, giving their own 
time to help you, and getting nothing in 
return for it except your thanks. Show them 
that you appreciate it. Don't forget to thank 
them. 





Zs 


OCCUPATIONS 


If many interviews are arranged it may 
be desirable to mimeograph these instruc- 
tions and hand them to the student as he 
leaves for the interview. 

10. Send with the student a letter of 
introduction, somewhat as follows: 


ST DS acu as sadsuneal 

This will introduce you to John Jones, who 
is interested in your occupation and is con- 
sidering it as a possible life work. In order 
that his choice of a vocation may be based 
upon facts rather than upon vague impres- 
sions, we have sought for him this oppor- 
tunity to talk with someone who is familiar 
with conditions in this field of work as they 
exist at present. 

We are particularly eager that he get a 
true picture of the occupation as you see it. 
We would like him to learn both the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. May we sug- 
gest that, in order to be fair to the boy, you 
distinguish between facts (about which there 
exists no difference of opinion) and your 
opinions (with which others may differ) ? 

We do not, of course, anticipate that you 
will be able to solve all of this boy’s prob- 
lems. We do not expect you to choose his 
vocation for him, nor even to tell him defi- 
nitely that he should or should not enter 
your occupation. We believe that the final 
decision in every case must be made by the 
boy himself, and we do not ask you to do 
the impossible. We will, however, appreci- 
ate it greatly if you can help him to get a 
clearer picture of just what your occupation 
involves. 

The student is supposed to come to you 
with certain definite questions which he 
wishes answered. Occasionally, a boy is 
bashful and hesitates to assume the lead in 
an interview. Should this be the case, and 
should you feel it desirable to take the lead, 
may we suggest the following questions 
which you may wish to answer for him? 

What does a person actually do in this 
occupation? What would be the work of 
a typical day, week or month? 

What special abilities, what qualities of 
character and temperament, are essential to 
success in it? 

What education or other preparation is 
necessary in order to enter the occupation 
and to advance in it? 


What advantages does it offer as compared 
with other occupations which this boy migh: 
choose ? 

What are its disadvantages ? 

I am sure you know how grateful we ar 
for your willingness to cooperate in this ef 
fort to help young persons proceed mor 
intelligently to their choice of an occupation 

Very sincerely yours, 


11. If ten or more students are in. 
terested in ome occupation, it may be 
more economical to arrange a group con- 
ference, which may be held either 2 
school or at the worker's place of busi 
ness. In so doing, the following sug 
gestions may be helpful. 


Make attendance voluntary. Do not | 


expect more than five of the ten students 
to attend. 

Select a qualified worker to meet with 
and address the group. Explain to him 
that you wish a presentation of his field 
as a vocation, that you are not particularly 
interested in a description of industrial 
processes except where this description is 
necessary to accomplish the major pur. 
pose of the conference. 

Furnish each speaker with a suggested 
outline of questions to answer. 

Ask each speaker to distinguish be 
tween facts and his own opinions. 

Limit the speaker to fifteen, twenty, of 
thirty minutes and allow an equal period 
of time for questions. 

Caution the speaker that you wish him 
neither to over-sell nor under-sell his field 
but to present it as objectively and im- 
personally as possible. 

Wherever possible have two or three 
speakers discuss each occupation. They 
may appear several weeks apart if desir- 
able. This will tend to minimize the 
danger of prejudiced presentations. 

12. All of the above work can be 
undertaken at practically no expense. It 
should provide enough activity to keep 
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STARTING 


one volunteer worker busy for a year or 
two. Out of it may readily grow all the 
ramifications of the most extensive gui- 
dance program, including individual diag- 


nosis, classroom instruction in occupa- 
tional opportunities, educational gui- 
dance, vocational education, placement, 
follow-up, remedial instruction, curricu- 
lar revision, and counseling upon all the 
related social, ethical, and recreational 
problems. The recognition of the need 
for these services may readily lead to the 
appointment of other committees or part- 
time specialists, and eventually to a co- 
ordinating officer in the person of a gen- 
eral adviser, dean of boys, or of girls. 

Individual cases will quickly enough 
reveal the limitations of the beginnings 
outlined above and will lead the enthu- 
siastic teacher to seek further light. At 
this time, if mot sooner, the individual 
or the committee in charge will be ready 
for a course of professional reading. 
Among the books to be considered at this 
time are: 


Allen, F. J. Principles and Problems in Vocational 
Guidance. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1927, 390 pp., $3. 

—Practice in Vocational Guidance. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1927, 306 pp. $2.50. 

Allen, Richard D. Inor Group-Guidance Series. 
New York, Inor Publishing Co., 4 volumes. 

1. Common Problems in Group Guidance. 1934, 
186 pp., $1.95. 

2. Case-Conference Problems 
dance. 1933, 151 pp., $1.55. 
3. Self-Measurement Projects in Group Gui- 
dance. 1934, 274 pp., $2.25. 

4. Organization and Supervision of Guidance in 
Public Education. 1934, 420 pp., $3.65. 

Bingham, W. V., and Moore, B. V. How to Inter- 
view. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1934, 
308 pp., $3. 

Brewer, John M. Education as Guidance. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1932, 668 pp., $2.75. 

Gallagher, Ralph P. Courses and Careers. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1930, 404 pp., 
$1.40. 

Hatcher, O. L. Guiding Rural Boys and Girls. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930, 
326 pp., $3. 

Jones, A. J. Principles of Guidance. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930, 381 pp., $3. 

Kitson, H. D. How to Find the Right Vocation. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1929, $2.50. 
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Koos, L. V.. and Kefauver, G. N. Guidance in 
Secondary Sci New York, Macmillan Com 
pany, 1932, 640 pp., $2.50 

Myers, G. | Problem of Vox nal Guidance 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1927, 311 
PP., $1 60 

Reavis, W C. Progra i‘ Guidan Wash 

D. C., Supe t } t | nts 

144 pp., 10c. (Bu in, N 7 

{ aph 1, Na Surv S lary 
n.) 

Strang, Ruth Personal Development and Gut 


dance in College and Secondary S New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1934, 341 pp., $4 

White House Conference Vocational Guidance 
Principi ind Practice New York, Cer 
Company, 1932, 385 pp., $3 


You should also have, as a means of 
keeping up to date, a subs ription to 
Occupations, the Guidance 
Magazine, and a membership in the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
both of which may be obtained by send- 
ing $2.50 to Fred C. Smith, Executive 
Secretary, National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Harvard University, Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts. And of 
one of your first steps should be to write 
the State Department of Education for 
any help which it can give. Some states 
already have full-time staff officers whose 
sole function is to help local communities 
initiate guidance work. 

Finally, remember that all guidance 
programs, like most other aspects of sec- 
ondary and higher education, are still in 
the experimental stage. Do not, there- 
fore, in enthusiastic efforts to interest 
others in the program, promise too much. 
The best support can usually be obtained 
by a simple plea for assistance in trying 
out various possible means of helping 
students to choose their careers and make 
their educational plans more wisely than 
they do when left to chance and their 
own devices. If one thing seems not to 
work, try another. Do not expect them 
all to work satisfactorily. Seize every op- 
portunity to measure or estimate results 


and be guided accordingly. 
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HOW TO RUN A BASSOON FACTORY; 
OR, BUSINESS EXPLAINED 


Modern Methods 











é | 








Here is another of Punch's series of spoofs at the solemn efforts of 
business to “go scientific,” reprinted like the one in the October issue of 
Occupations, by permission of the proprietors of the most famous of 


humorous magazines, 


ou will remember that in describ- 
ing the two possible sorts of fac- 
tories I emphasized that the bas- 
soon in the process of manufacture either 
fell or was pushed through the factory, 
the bits being put on as it passed. In 
that single statement you have the key- 
note of modern method. Things must be 
kept moving through an orderly sequence 
of operations. Ideally the factory should 
be one great machine with cocus-trees 
(are there cocus-trees?) and lumps of 
metal and sheets of kid and bundles of 
reed-cane going in one end and complete 
bassoons emerging at the other. Let me 
draw your attention to the main needs of 
a modern factory: — 
(1) Mechanization. 
(2) Organization. 

(1) Mechanization. Let me implore 
you to mechanize your processes as far as 
possible. The more machines you can 
use the fewer people you need employ, 
the less will be your labor costs and the 
more profits you will make. And having 
made a nice lot of profit you will be able 
to pay most of it in income tax for the 
benefit of people who cannot get work. 
So you will have the double satisfaction 
of having a thoroughly modern factory 
and at the same time Doing Good. The 
whole basis of the modern factory was 
summed up by Richard II: “Oh, good! 


Convey. Conveyers are you all.’’ Recol. 
lect that unless the bassoon is on a con- 
veyer and going somewhere—no matter 
where—then your process is at fault. Let 
me just run through the ideal process 
with you step by step. 

(4) Cocus-tree, metal, kid, reed-cane 
etc. arrive by lorry at receipt bay 
All are placed on separate con- 
veyers. Lorry and lorry-driver a 
company tree. 

Tree automatically turned down 
to standard-size bassoon author. 
ized by the Weights and Meas 
ures Act and the British Pharma- 
cepia. Lorry-driver meanwhile 
takes rest-pause (g.v.). 

Holes automatically bored in 
single process. Lorry-driver also 
bored. 

Meanwhile metal has been auto- 
matically cast into keys and kid 
cut into pads. Pads are attached 
to keys by old man with pot of 
glue.’ 

Keys automatically fall into place 
on bassoons as they pass. Lorry- 
driver ensures that they fall into 
the right place. 

Reeds turn up from somewhere 
(automatically, of course). Lorry- 


(>) 


(¢) 


(4) 


(e) 


(f) 





11 know this doesn’t sound very modern, but 
in every factory there is always one process which 
has to be done by hand by old, old men. It is 
an odd thing but it is always so. I think this is 
the place for it. 
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driver fits reeds into bassoons and 
connects with compressed-air sys- 
tem for testing... . 

(zg) Lorry-driver loads bassoon into 
lorry. 

(hb) Lorry passes off conveyer. 

(7) Lorry-driver drives lorry away. 


You see the essentials of the process? 
Throughout something was happening. 
Throughout everything was moving. The 
great tireless machines, man’s slaves, 
have converted the raw product of Nature 
into—and all that sort of thing. 

(2) Organization. Organization is a 

process by which the human being be- 
comes as accurate and as reliable as the 
nachine. In a well organized factory 
everything moves with a click. 
Above all, everyone must know exactly 
what to do im any emergency. 
Supposing the place catches fire. In a 
well organized factory the following 
simple routine is followed:— 

(a2) Employe detecting fire reports to 

Foreman. 

(46) Foreman reports to Shop Superin- 
tendent. 

(c) Shop Superintendent reports to 
Departmental Manager. 

(2) Departmental Manager advises 
Factory Manager. 

(e) Factory Manager gets in touch 
with Managing Director (if in 
town). 

(f) Managing Director acquaints 
Board (if sitting). 

(g) Board records minute instructing 
Secretary that fire be put out. 

(4) Secretary issues requisition to 
Fireman for extinguisher. 

(7) Fireman issues extinguisher to 


Foreman... . 

(7) Foreman signs for issue of ex- 
tinguisher. 

(£) Foreman proceeds to seat of con- 
flagration. 


(/) Foreman finds fire has gone out. 
(m) Foreman returns extinguisher. 
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(m) Fireman signs for return of ex- 
tinguisher. 


You see the point? You see that even in 
an emergency everyone knew exactly what 
to do? Norush. No flurry. No panic 
A proper check on the issue and return 
of stock 
oiled smoothness. The situation com- 
pletely under control from start to finish 

While on this matter of organization I 
would stress the value of wine anconen 
Nothing 


business more than a few hundredweight 


Everything running with well 


helps in the proper running of a 


of records (preferably referring to some 
period about ten years ago) 
you suddenly find that you have a bank 
overdraft of £250,000 and no one can 
remember when you last sold a bassoon 
What can be more illuminating than to 
look at your graph and to note that your 
proportion of left-handed employes has 
risen during the last year by no less than 
5.4%? I ask you, what can? The follow 
ing records are absolutely essential 
(a) Records of things coming in 
(cocus-trees, rain, people, etc. ) 
(4) Records of things going out (bas- 
soons, lights, people, etc. ) 
(c) Records of things in stock (cocus 
trees, people, bassoons, etc. ) 
(2) Records of bassoons spoiled 
(e) Records of hours worked 
(f) Records of hours not worked 
(g) Records of hours really worked 
(4) Records of people buying bas 
soons (for sales analysis) 
(7) Records of people paying for bas- 
soons (for comparison ) 
(k) Records of people playing bas- 
soons (for gramophone) 
(1) Records of records kept 


supp sing 


There are a lot of other records you 
can keep if you like, but if you take the 
above and place them carefully in a fire 
resisting safe and then forget the com- 
bination you will have a real aid to 
efficiency. 
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CHRISTMAS CHARITY 
GENA M. AURE 

O PLAN of vocational guidance can 
N surpass that of providing an oppor- 
tunity for actual contact with things 
which an occupation requires. Such a 
contact plan was tried in one of the high 
schools in northern Minnesota under the 
hypnotic spirit of Christmas. It was an 
enterprise involving the qualifications, 
techniques, and organization of 800 stu- 
dents and a corps of 35 instructors over a 
period of two weeks, undertaken for the 
purpose of organizing a community drive 
for clothing, toys, and food for charitable 
purposes. To set up the organization, a 
representative member from each class 
and club was chosen to confer with three 
of the faculty. 

Organization for the drive opened 
avenues which called for the ingenuity of 
sign painters, bookkeepers, publicity 
agents, newspaper reporters, artists, and 
mechanics. These facilities were super- 
vised by the various departments of the 
school. Students acting as publicity 
agents gave detailed accounts of the drive 
during an assembly period. The re- 
porters issued daily bulletins of progress, 
which were read at the second hour; they 
also supplied daily reports to the city 
newspaper. 

Rivalry in the drive was shown in the 
form of a dog race. Each class and club 
as well as the faculty was represented by 
a lean, hungry-looking hound. These 
dogs, of various colors, were attached to 
a wire which extended across the full 
length of the corridor. The track was di- 


vided into percentages, proceeding to- 
ward a goal of 100. Each member was 
encouraged either to lend services or t 
donate some article for which his class or 
club was credited. The race started at 
noon with the sounding of a gong. The 
pupils took it more seriously than the 
faculty. There was much glee when an 
extra bulletin announced that the faculty 
hound was being lured by a dog biscuit 
which some student was manipulating on 
a string. 

The Cosmopolitan Club took charge of 
repairing and refinishing toys during va 
cant periods. Dolls were dressed by the 
girls under the supervision of the home 
economics department. The Tri Hi and 
Hae W Clubs negotiated with the city 
welfare agent in obtaining the names of 
60 boys and girls under six years of age 
who were féted at a Christmas party held 
at the school and financed by the club 
treasuries. A week before the party each 
girl who was responsible for a child 
called at its home, explaining the purpose 
of the project. In this way personal con 
tact was made with the homes. The Hac 
W Club lent its services to the city in 
folding and mailing 4000 Red Cross 
seals. 

Any student who needed clothing was 
given preference before the school pre 
sented the gifts to the associated charities 

Call it what you may, “learning on the 
job,” “apprenticeship,” or “blind alley’ 
practice, it was a vocational effort so 
planned as to unfold and develop all the 
qualities and talents in the group, from 
the highest to the humblest. 
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A STUDY OF FUTURE VOCATIONS 
MAYME W. TAYLOR 

AST WINTER I taught a ninth grade 
. class in social science. One of my 
students stated that there is a growing 
tendency for specialization in every field, 
and that civilization was changing at 
such a tapid rate that they would 
not have any idea as to the course 
they should pursue, even if they had a 
special aptitude for a certain one. For 
example, suppose a boy had the ability 
and wished to become an auto mechanic. 
By the time he had finished his course 
and had become a licensed mechanic, the 
method of traveling would have changed 
and people would be traveling by air. 

I suggested that they make a special 
study of past and present occupations, 
and then plan the future of various oc- 
cupations studied. The class was divided 
into five groups. We then studied many 
of the occupations listed in Kitson, I Find 
My Vocation; Holbrook and McGregor, 
Our World of Work; Our World of Ed- 
ucation; Davis, Vocational Guidance; and 
the U. S. Census of Manufactures and 
of Occupations. The pupils were told 
to interview their grandparents and par- 
ents as to their occupations, and to inter- 
view other persons who were actively en- 
gaged in some occupation, keeping two 
things in mind: the occupation itself, its 
advantages and disadvantages, and the 
outlook for the future. Each group was 
told to bring in a 500-word paper on the 
future of one or more occupations, using 
books, magazines, newspapers, and per- 
sonal interviews for sources of informa- 
tion. 

The class agreed that through social 
hygiene and medical science the average 
age of man had increased ten years, that 
babyhood would be prolonged, that each 
student must rernain in school until he 
had passed his eighteenth year, and that 
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in the future boys and girls would know 


more. They also decided on a 20-year 
future for their occupations. The reports 
were to be on education, housing, co- 
Operative apartments, radio, and social 
workers. 

The reports were as follows: 

Housing. The future house will be 
fireproof, built out of steel and cement, 
or glass, with practically all furniture 
built-in. 
It will be air-cooled, with the same ap- 
paratus heating it in winter. It will also 
be soundproof. Each house will contain 
a roof garden, with one part displaying 
flowers and the other part being used as 
a tennis court. 

Cooperative Apartment Houses. Per- 
sons living in a large apartment house 
will have a large cooperative dining hall, 
nursery, library, etc. The apartments will 
have kitchenettes, only breakfast being 
served privately in each home, the other 
meals being served in the dining hall. 
Those persons living in the apartment 
house who like cooking will prepare the 
meals, those who love children will work 
in the nursery, children being brought 
there every morning at eight o'clock 
Others will do the cleaning with mechan- 
ical devices, some will operate the laun- 
dry, while others will be employed out- 
side of the home as teachers, clerical 
workers, physicians, etc. The expense 
will be worked out by the persons in- 
volved. The important thing will be that 
each one will be employed in the work 
he likes best. 

Radio. Any attempt to predict the fu- 
ture of radio would undoubtedly lead one 
into many fields which are now un- 
touched. Television and remote control 
are certainties. Transmission of power is 
dreamed of. Television gives the per- 
sonal touch lacking in our modern civi- 
lization. Rulers, public figures, the invis- 


The windows will be sealed. 
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ible societies, whose activities so greatly 


affect the lives of the people, would be- 
come, instead of legendary figures, as 
next door neighbors. The uses of radio 
in warfare are unlimited. Remote con- 
trol, now in its primary stage, has shown 
that it is possible to drive instruments of 
destruction to any point. The farm 
tractor operated by radio control will 
plow the farmer's field while its owner 
sits comfortably on his porch. 

Social Workers. Social workers will be 
engaged in playground work, nurseries, 
checking on homes that will be used in 
caring for orphans, looking after the sick 
and inspecting prisons, and the heat, 
lighting, and ventilation systems of the 
houses inhabited by the poor. 

Education. Children will not enter 
school until they reach the age of nine, 
but every person will be given an equal 
Opportunity for an education. The 
method of training will be quite different 


from what it is at present. The getting 
of knowledge will not be boresome, but 
classes will be conducted through excur- 
sions, etc. Everybody will receive a gen. 
eral knowledge and specialized training 
in some particular field. Each state wil! 
have its vocational high school. 

This study served to help the pupils 
realize that there will always be occupa- 
tions of some kind and to visualize fu- 
ture occupations. They realized that they 
must be better prepared for their work 
than their grandparents or parents were 
If they were now able to construct houses 
of brick, there was no reason why they 
could not construct houses of glass, steel, 
and cement. A few years ago their grand- 
fathers could wire a house with a small 
amount of practical training, but today 
the man who wires a house must be a 
trained and licensed electrician. Above 
all, they realized that they should an- 
alyze and work out their own problems 


ere 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


JANUARY 17-18. 
Annual meeting. 

JANUARY 24-25. 
nual conference. 

FEBRUARY 20-23. 


Guidance and Personnel Associations. 


Association of American Colleges. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


Personnel Research Federation, New York City. An- 


Annual convention of the American Council of 


Atlantic City. 


American College Personnel Association. Annual meeting. 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 


National Association of Deans of Women. 


Annual meeting. 


National Federation of Bureaus of Occupations. 


National Vocational Guidance Association. 
Personnel Research Federation. 


Annual meeting. 


Southern Woman's Educational Alliance. 
Teachers College Personnel Association. Annual meeting. 


FEBRUARY 21-23. 


Annual meeting of the National Association of Prin- 


cipals of Schools for Girls. Atlantic City. 


FEBRUARY 23-28. 
Department of Superintendence. 


Convention of the National Education Association, 


Atlantic City. 
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PERERA AE EASE REEDS 


AFTER ALL THESE YEARS 
O™ day, fourteen years ago, when we 

were much older and had not yet 
given up senescent golf for the real game 
of tennis, we fell in with a gray-haired 
supe rintendent of schools with whom, be- 
tween divots, we discussed some of our 
problems. We had been principal of the 
East Side Continuation School for only a 
year—in fact, had never been principal of 
anything else. Learnedly and earnestly 
we had been expounding to the superin- 
tendent the impossibility of developing a 
good continuation school teacher in less 
than three years. To which there came 
the dry response: “Some people think 
that it takes that long to make a good 
principal.” 

Well, one and fourteen make fifteen. 
After all these years we know a good 
deal less about what ought to be done and 
certainly possess little assurance. But we 
have our memories and they arise vividly 
before us as we read a report of the com- 
mittee on part-time education of the 
American Vocational Association. Here 
are our old friends, who in various sectors 
have fought the good fight: Paul Cress- 
man, Oakley Furney, Cleo Murtland, 
Morris E. Siegel (our continuation 
school boss when we have not been play- 
ing truant on commissions and surveys 
and conferences), R. O. Small, Irvin S. 
Noall, the chairman, and George E. 
Myers, who writes an introduction. Here 
we are, all together again, telling about 
The Development of Social Intelligence 
Through Part-time Education and letting 
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the United States Office of Education 
publish it. 

It is a good report, and, as it says in 
one of the conclusions, ‘‘these lessons and 
findings should be of interest not only to 
those part-time organizations which out 
live the depression but as an aid to full 
time education.”’ It has two almost fatal 
weaknesses, which we can mention and 
then forget. The continuation school em 
bodies too live an idea ever to be revealed 


and 


in the answers to 
what a questionaire does disclose should 


a questionaire, 


not be disguised under an unattractive 
cover, a pedestrian style, and an ineffe: 
tive arrangement of material, all of which 
characterize this 72-page pamphlet. The 
Office of Education and the Government 
Printing Office have done better by us 
before, notably, if memory does not fail, 
in a series of health education pamphlets 
And we think that Commissioner Stude- 
baker, who has just taken office, 
that things are done still better 
However, back to our memories 
a little querulousness! Why, in part- 
time education, in the broader field of vo- 
cational education, and in vocational gui- 
dance, do we seem to have been working 
in a field apart from that of the ortho 
dox, the regular, the sanctified schools? 
We look back—with a smile, we hope 
to the battles we fought with the scho- 
lastic cognoscenti, the panjandrums of the 
educational hierarchy, and also with mere 
teachers in the certified and pure ele- 
mentary and high schools. Why, fifteen 
years ago, was it impossible to get one 


will see 


and 
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experienced elementary or high school 
principal to accept the responsibility for 
a continuation school? Why did the in- 
experienced ones, who did accept the re- 
sponsibility, have to spend much of their 
time, thought, and feeling in justifying 
their official existence? And now when a 
depression comes, and education is driven 
to a consideration of the fundamental 
purpose of adjusting people to life, which 
type of school has been the better 
equipped because of purpose, method, 
and personnel to grapple with the prob- 
lem? The continuation school. .. . Back 
in those same dark ages one associate 
superintendent said to us: “What is the 
use of all this vocational guidance? If a 
fellow is intelligent, he'll know what he 
wants to do without any help. If he is 
dumb, what can you do for him?” At the 
same time another associate was giving 
his full support to guidance and he is 
now city superintendent. We do not 
know that this proves anything, but it is 
certainly a fine break for the kids. And 
let us hope that it means, in New York 
City at least, that part-time education has 
definitely ceased to be the pariah in 
school society. 

The report of the part-time committee 
makes much of the importance of co- 
ordination, and rightly so, for the 
“method of integration, by which all 
agencies, subjects, and devices are drawn 
into the organization of a program” is the 
heart of education. It is the focusing of 
all social forces upon the individual, with 
especial reference to his capacity for re- 
acting to them. And right here our 
memories are vivid and bitter. The em- 
ployer said to us, “In my unparalleled 
beneficence I will give this boy a back- 
breaking and foot-wearying job for the 
munificent salary of six dollars a week on 
condition that you do not let him go to 
your continuation school and learn some- 


thing that may make him leave me for a 
better job.” No, he did not use those 
words, but that is what he said. And the 
district leader said, “Exempt this bo, 
from attendance because I need his ig. 
norant father’s vote.” And the mother 
said, “My boy, he do not lika schoo! 
Please, Mr. Principal, you excuse him 

And we said, “You just run along and 
play with your toys. Our business is with 
the youngster and we are going to do 2 
good job for him. For you, too. Yo 
do not know it now, but some day you 
may.” Of course, we did not say that 
either, not the first sentence, anyway 
And we played with these benighted 
adults, too. Only we made it the young 
ster's game. 

Speaking of social intelligence, as the 
committee is doing, why, oh why is there 
so little of that commodity among adults? 
Opposition to continuation schools has 
always rested primarily upon the fact that 
a good many employers have objected to 
the inconvenience of having their workers 
absent from employment for a half-day 
a week. The inconvenience is granted 
But the answer is ridiculously simple 
Make it a whole day. Make it five half- 
days. Make it every other week. But 
none of these things happen until the 
employer is shocked into compliance by a 
depression, by the NRA, or by anything 
else that is not inwardly generated social 
intelligence. (And when we generalize 
about the employer we make a deep bow 
to the many employers, especially of 
large numbers of youth, who have been 
cooperative from the beginning. These 
very socially intelligent employers, how- 
ever, have been unjustly handicapped by 
their unscrupulous and selfish competi- 
tors.) But why should youth be the vic- 
tim of our adult ineptitude? If part-time 
schooling is compulsory, why should not 
part-time employment, the other half of 
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the problem, be compulsory? Ridiculous? 
How are we going to compel employers 
to take employes on part-time or any 
other time? Well, just to show that we 
are just as wise as all the rest of our con- 
temporary economists and sociologists, we 
shall declare that we do not know. But 
we should certainly not be afraid to try to 
do something about either the compulsory 
employment of youth or the maintenance 
of physique and morale of those who are 
not employed. 

There are a few leads. High up on the 
list of “books we hope to read” (euphe- 
mism for “books our job compels us to 
read”) is La Taxe d’Apprentissage. We 
are just waiting for a long train ride so 
that we can de-gallicize it in peace. It 
was called to our attention this summer 
by A. Abbott, retired Chief Inspector of 
Technical Schools in England. The idea 
is simple. Every employer in France 
must pay a tax the size of which is de- 
termined by the size of his payroll. This 
tax is reduced in proportion to the train- 
ing activities in his establishment, and 
the money derived from the tax is used 
by the government to promote voca- 
tional education. Could we do some- 
thing like that in this country? In Eng- 
land there are the Junior Instruction Cen- 
tres. We deal with them elsewhere in 
this issue and shall come back to them 
when we have fully digested the report of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
Italy seems to be headed for something 
that will guarantee youth a job and an 
education even though the girls are rail- 
roaded into the nursery and the kitchen. 
We ought to know more about it, espe- 
cially if it can be disentangled from po- 
litical considerations. And finally, every 
youth in Russia is working. Morris S. 
Viteles is over there now, studying in- 
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dustrial relations and vocational guidance 
and we await with interest his report on 
how they do it and to what extent their 
ideas are applicable in an American de 
mocracy. 

The AVA report lays stress upon the 
importance to the part-time program of 
“the teacher with the right attitude.” Yes, 
and with the right intelligence, and the 
right knowledge, and the right everything 
else. Any one of us could draw up a 
long list of qualifications that should in 
here in the continuation school teacher 
and they would mean whatever the reader 
thought they meant. Our own 
the u/ira in attitude-changing is the work 
of Mary Sutton-Phelan in the East Side 
Continuation School as a result of which 
the raw product of the slums becomes 
civilized and likes it. If our communi- 
ties had been as socially intelligent as 
they would like their children to be, we 
shouid have had many more teachers of 
this caliber in the continuation schools 
We have some, and they have made sacri- 
fices which have not seemed like sacri 
fices to them because they have been the 
kind of people they are. But that does 
not excuse society for consciously 
commandeering for these schools the 
finest teaching and counseling ability 
available. 

You would never know it, but this 
little piece started out to be a simple r 
of an unpretentious government 
It has grown into an editorial 
But you must 


idea of 


not 


view 
pamphlet. 
diatribe, or what you will 
forgive us for having grown old—in a 
part-time way. We look forward as well 
as back. After all these years we 
have in mind this too unintelligent so- 
ciety which wants—well, what does it 
want? Social intelligence, forsooth! 
F. J. K 
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Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Troup 
Junior High School, Edgewood Avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut, promptly after 


each meeting or other event. 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES 


Since the first publication of branch 
membership figures in the November 
issue seven branches have increased their 
membership sufficiently to move nearer 
the top of the list. Of these, New Eng- 
land and Virginia have more than 
doubled their membership, while Con- 
necticut, with an increase of 12 members, 
has moved up from 14th to 7th place. 
Detroit, with an increase of only one 
member, has crowded Rhode Island out 
of 4th place. Western Massachusetts has 
moved from 21st place to 18th, the Cap- 
ital District of New York from 25th to 
22nd, and Seattle from 29th to 26th. 
The leaders of the list, without changing 
position, have also increased their mem- 
bership. New York City has grown from 
84 to 91, while Northern California has 
expanded from 68 to 71. 

Vigorous efforts to enlarge member- 
ship have been reported by a number of 
branches. W. U. Bruch, Membership 
Chairman for New York City, distributed 
100 circulars describing the magazine 
before the first meeting of the association, 
to which each member was invited to 
bring visitors. Six new members were 
recruited at this meeting. Arnold Hess 


has asked for 100 magazine folders for 
use in promoting membership in the Nev 
Jersey association. The Iowa branch 
through President Theodore Thomas 
planned for an active campaign at the 
first meeting; while Cincinnati, through 
Secretary Mary P. Corre, has distributed 
an attractive mimeographed circular de 
scribing the magazine in detail and con- 
cluding with a return membership blank 
Solicitation through personal calls upon 
members of the school board, city coun 
cil, civic and professional organizations is 
on the program of Secretary-Treasurer 
Ethel W. Walker and Membership Chair 
man W. C. Ikenberry of the Virginia 
branch. 

Syracuse has reported to the Branch 
Editor the recent addition of 30 new 
members to the Central New York 
Branch. Since these had not been te- 
ported to the Executive Secretary on No- 
vember Ist, they did not appear in the 
following tabulation: 


Branch Membership 
November 1, 1934 


+. .&. & Berererrerree 
. Northern California .......... 
EO ee 7 
. Detroit, Michigan ........... 
New England .............. 


I iene ned cial wine « « 40 
EE Se a 3 
Teachers College 

Columbia University ........ 36 
ES clos decescce- 35 
re 30 
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R2, Whew Jereey 2... ccc ccccscceeee 2 
12. Northeastern Ohio ............. 29 




















13. Maryland ......... ae 
14. Washington, D. C..... sites ae 
15. New Orleans, Louisiana ; . 26 
16. Virgimia ......... vee ree > 
17. Philadelphia and Vicinity........ 22 
18. Western Massachusetts ......... 20 
19. Southern California . foe ae 
0. Western Pennsylvania rouge’ ie 

Minneapolis, Minnesota ........ 16 
22. Capital District of New York.... 14 
23. Rochester, New York....... coe eS 
24 low i= € ew éa 6 66.6 _ Te? 2 ll 
25. Dallas, Texas ..... ee ee 
26. Seattle, Washington naek week 9 
Pere re 6 
28. Kansas City, Kansas........ 6 
29, Milwaukee, Wisconsin .......... 5 
30. Nebraska ......... | Aaa See 4 


i eT Te TTT ree Tee | 
32. Central New York......... 3 
33. Central Kansas .. | 
34. North Carolina l 


ANNOUNCEMENTS TO BRANCH 
PRESIDENTS 
State Guidance Cooperation 

Harold L. Holbrook, Chairman, State 
Guidance Section, NVGA, sent a letter 
recently to each branch president, inviting 
the appointment of a branch member in 
each chapter to cooperate with the State 
Guidance Committee and the State De- 
partment of Education in furthering gui- 
dance services, particularly in the follow- 
ing matters: 
4 Guidance service for boys and girls in 
isolated, under-privileged, or backward com- 
munities. 

2. Gradual raising of standards in gui- 
dance service throughout the states. 

3. Gradually introduced, adequate, ac- 


cepted, and applied state certificates in gui- 
dance. 

4. A more effective, mutual understanding 
of the aims and needs of various interested 
groups in the states. 

_ 5. The stimulation of adequate guidance 
interest. 
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It is hoped that each branch president 
has accepted Mr. Holbrook’'s invitation 
and has cooperated to the extent of send 
ing him the name of the branch member 
who will articulate with the State Gui 
dance Committee. 


Branch Exhibit at Convention 

Arnold M. Hess, Vice President, State 
Normal School, Newark, N. J., 
in charge of arranging an historical ex- 
hibit depicting the growth of guidance 
from its inception to the present time, for 
the Atlantic City convention, has agreed 
to include an exhibit of branch materials 
as part of the display. 

An exhibit of branch materials was sug 
gested by branch presidents as one means 
of making the convention helpful to 
branch representatives. Therefore each 
branch is urged to respond to the personal 
invitation extended to their secretary by 
Mr. Hess and to send him copies of 
branch programs, constitutions, bulletins 
news letters, directories, handbooks, an- 
nual reports, publications, promotion and 
other materials which are explanatory of 
the development and activities of the 
branch and which will be suggestive to 
other branches. 


who 1s 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Northern California 

Economic Conditions Today and Their 
Effect on Guidance Problems was the 
theme of the all-day session of the North- 
ern California Guidance Association held 
in the California Junior High School, 
Sacramento, on November 3. 

At a general morning session G. M 
Peterson, Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of California, pre- 
sented the topic, Economic Conditions To- 
day, and J. O. McLaughlin, Principal 
of the Reedley Junior College, spoke 
on Implications for Guidance in the 
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Changing Economic Situation. A panel 
discussion followed. 

Denis L. Hennessy, Principal of the 
Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley, 
was master of ceremonies at a delightful 
luncheon. 

The afternoon was devoted to section 
conferences under expert leadership in 
which the following groups—junior high 
school, senior high school, college, uni- 
versity, and industry—discussed present- 
day guidance problems in the light of the 
morning meeting. 


Capital District of New York 

The following program was carried out 
by the Capital District Guidance Associ- 
ation in connection with the New York 
State Teachers Association, Eastern Zone, 
held in Schenectady, N. Y., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 25 and 26. 

George E. Hutcherson, Supervisor of 
Guidance, State Education Department, 
Albany, and president of the Capital 
District Guidance Association, was chair- 
man of the Guidance Section. 

David Snedden, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, addressed a joint 
luncheon meeting of the Vocational and 
Industrial Arts Section and the Gui- 
dance Section on the topic, Educational 
Planning for Amateur Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Guidance. Dr. Snedden 
also spoke at an afternoon meeting on 
the subject, Some Predictions for Gui- 
dance. A panel meeting followed for the 
discussion of Some Immediate and Practi- 
cal Problems of the School Counselor. 

At the Friday afternoon meeting an 
address was given by E. A. LaFortune, 
Vice Principal, High School, Ithaca, on 
the subject, How a Guidance Program 
Was Built. 

Central Kansas 

The Central Kansas Branch held its 

annual fall meeting on Saturday, Novem- 


ber 3, as a section meeting of the State 
Teachers Convention. 

The program was based upon the as- 
sumption that the only practical guidance 
program is one which directs the edv- 
cational career of the student. 

“Shall I take physics or Latin?” asks 
Johnny Smith. 

Can you answer him? Does it make any 
difference which he takes? 


Brant Holme, General Manager, 
Morton Salt Company, Hutchinson 
answered these questions from the view- 
point of industry. Mr. Baldwin, Dean 
of Friends University, and Leslie Sipple, 
Dean of Education at the University of 
Wichita, discussed the questions from the 
viewpoint of college entrance require- 
ments. 

Because of the feeling that the purposes 
of the organization should be broadened 
the name was changed to the Guidance 
Association of Central Kansas. Plans are 
being laid for a state-wide conference on 
guidance to be held at McPherson in the 


spring. 


Western Massachusetts 


The first meeting of this year of the 
Western Massachusetts chapter, which 
was organized last April, was a dinner 
meeting held at the Hotel Stonehaven, 
Springfield, on Friday evening, November 
23. The guest speaker was Franklin J. 
Keller, who, selecting for his subject, 
High Lights on the Guidance Horizon, 
summarized various interesting features 
that have been developed in the regional 
conferences on guidance which have been 
held throughout the United States under 
the auspices of the Natioral Occupational 
Conference. 

M. Marcus Kiley, Assistant Principal 
in the Classical High School, Springfield, 
continues to serve as president of the 
association. 
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Cincinnati 


The Vocational Guidance Section of 
the Southwestern Ohio Teachers Associ- 
ation and the Cincinnati Vocational Gui- 
dance Association held a luncheon meet- 
ing on October 26. 

Mary Stewart, Assistant Director of 
Education, Office of Indian Affairs, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on Vocational 
Guidance—Its Future. For many years 
she has directed the Junior Employment 
Service of the United States and now as 
Assistant Director of Indian Education 
she assists in shaping policies and plans 
for Indian education and directs the 
junior placement and vocational guidance 
activities for Indian schools. 


Detroit 


On Friday, October 26, the Guidance 
Association of Detroit and Vicinity held 
a joint meeting with the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association in Cass Technical High 
School. The topic, How Can the School 
and the Community Meet the Problems 
of Youth Resulting from Changing Eco- 
nomic and Occupational Conditions? was 
discussed by Fred M. Butzel, a Detroit 
lawyer, Cleo Murtland, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Vocational Education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Charles T. 
Winegar, Director of Personnel of the 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. 

Mr. Butzel urged that the schools keep 
on with what they are doing but do it 
better. Miss Murtland, who has just re- 
turned from a survey of schools in the 
South, recommended the abolishment of 
child labor, especially the selling of 
papers on the streets. Miss Murtland also 
told of the interesting things being done 
in Opportunity Schools in the South and 
West. Mr. Winegar stressed the fact 
that the vocational plans of students 
should be flexible so that a boy graduating 
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in bridge building would be able to adjust 
himself to the job that was available when 
no opportunities were open for bridge 
builders. 

W. K. Layton, Assistant Director of 
Guidance and Placement in the Detroit 
public schools, summed up the discussion 
with the statement that more attention 
must be paid to the needs of the indi- 
vidual person. He also called attention 
to the Copeland Experiment which is 
starting in Detroit. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 

For the first time a Section Meeting 
on Vocational Guidance and Counseling 
was held as part of the fall meeting of 
the Michigan Education Association at 
Grand Rapids. Boyd R. Swem, Counselor 
at Creston High School, presided. George 
E. Myers of the University of Michigan 
was among those present. Persons repre- 
senting the YMCA, YWCA, Kiwanis, 
and other organizations were also present 

The question of organizing to foster 
guidance in Grand Rapids or Western 
Michigan was discussed. The chairman 
was instructed to appoint a Continuation 
Committee to plan what should be the 
next step. 

Further interest was evident in that the 
program of the special Division Meeting 
on Vocational Education, the 
chairmanship of Arthur L. Reagh, Super- 
visor of Industrial Education in Grand 
Rapids, was entirely devoted to guidance. 
A panel discussion was led by Kenneth 
L. Heaton, Director of Curriculum and 
Guidance, Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction. On his panel were: George 
E. Myers, University of Michigan; Robert 
Linton, Michigan State College; R. T. 
Guyer, Central Junior High School, 
Muskegon; K. G. Smith, State Supervisor 
of Industrial Education; Deyo Fox, Princi- 
pal, Jackson Vocational School; Boyd R 


under 
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Swem, Creston High School, Grand 
Rapids; Ruth Freegard, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics; and Ereminah Jar- 
rard, Principal, Girls Vocational School, 
Detroit. 


Maryland 


The Maryland Vocational Guidance 
Association held two very interesting 
meetings on October 26 in connection 
with the annual convention of the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association. Franklin 
J. Keller was a speaker at both the morn- 
ing and the luncheon meeting. 

One hundred and sixty persons, which 
is treble the number at meetings of other 
years, attended the morning session at 
which Dr. Keller spoke of his interesting 
trip through England and outlined the 
educational set-up with special emphasis 
on the guidance and placement agencies 
cooperating with the national Board of 
Education and the Ministry of Labour. 

The luncheon meeting was attended by 
142 persons representing various groups 
interested in guidance, namely, workers 
in the welfare agencies, the various occu- 
pational fields, members of the School 
Board, Board of Superintendents, princi- 
pals of Junior and Senior High Schools, 
and state and city teachers of subjects 
other than guidance. 

All thoroughly enjoyed Dr. Keller's 
talk entitled, The Door Wherein I Went. 
Counselors, he said, are only carrying 
out the dictates of the most important 
educational reformers. Guidance in its 

best aspects is doing what educators are 
claiming for education—it is another 
word for the philosophy of individual 
differences. “Because this philosophy is 
sound,”’ he said, “‘because it can stand the 
test of keen and humane thinking as well 
as of scientific probing, I am convinced 
that guidance is good education. And 
thus it is that both doctor and saint have 


only strengthened my belief, and ever 
more I come out by the same door 
wherein I went.” 


New Jersey 


Coordinating Guidance in Grades and 
High Schools was the general theme of 
a meeting held at the Glassboro Normal 
School, Glassboro, N. J., by the Guidance 
and Personnel Association of New Jerse; 
on October 29. 

Cleo Scott Findley, Vice President of 
the association, presided at meeting at 
which Ruth Strang, Columbia Uni 
versity, spoke on The Place of the High 
School Teacher in the Guidance Program 
Dr. Strang recognized the danger that the 
idea of guidance may be popularized bi 
fore it is understood and that teachers, in 
their eagerness to guide, may interfere 
with the personality development of their 
students. However, this danger may be 
averted if the contribution that the teacher 
may make is clearly understood. Each of 
the following avenues through which 
teachers may affect the all-round growth 
of students was briefly but concretely de- 
scribed: (1) through their personality; 
(2) through their attitude toward and 
relationship with their students; (3) 
through their teaching subjects; and (4) 
through the adjustments they are able to 
make to the capacities, interests, and 
needs of each boy and girl. 

L. C. Wilsey, President, presided at the 
evening meeting at which the guidance 
program in the Lincoln School, New 
Brunswick, was described by Sara O 
Whitlock, Principal, and the guidance 
program in the Mount Holly Schools was 
presented by Robert Parker, Supervising 
Principal of that system. Discussion 
followed. The program represented the 
second of such meetings to be held by 
the association in South Jersey. 

The New Jersey Association also held 
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a meeting as part of the Convention of 
the New Jersey Teachers Association at 
Atlantic City on November 10. 

The topic, Practical Problems of the 


School Counselor, was discussed by 
Harold A. Ferguson, Principal, Senior 
High School, Montclair; Iona M. R. 
Logie, Vocational Counselor, Hunter 
High School, New York City; Rex B. 
Cunliffe, Professor of Education, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick; Jeanne 


A UNITED FRONT 





Wright, Dean of Girls, Junior-Senior 
High School, Princeton. 
lating to their respective fields of personnel 
work, together with methods of dealing 
with these problems, were presented by 
the counselors. 


Problems re 


Opportunity was given 
for group discussion and questions. Roy 
N. Anderson, Associate in Guidance and 
Personnel, Teachers College, Columbia 
University presided as discussion chair 


man. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PRESENTS 
A UNITED FRONT 


The Atlantic City Convention 





HE year 1935 will mark the first 
time that the National Vocational 


Guidance Association convenes 
jointly with other personnel and guidance 
associations in the newly formed organ- 
ization, the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations. Es- 
tablished last spring following the Cleve- 
land conventions to coordinate and unify 
the various branches of this field, this 
first “united front” convention at Atlantic 
City will be highly significant, and may 
well mark the beginning of a new era 
in guidance and personnel work. 

Accepting “Guidance at Work” as its 
general theme, the 1935 convention will 
open at the Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, Wednesday, February 20, and will 
continue through Saturday, February 23. 
The aims and background of the Council 
—as described in the December issue of 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine (p. 262)—promise effective, 
cooperative action. 
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Coordination of the programs of the 
separate organizations and their blending 
into a unified program is being super- 
vised by the Executive Committee of the 
American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, of which Walter V. 
Bingham is chairman. Financial 
tance for the undertaking is furnished by 
the National Occupational Conference. 

This convention will feature informal 
group conferences, round table sessions, 
panel discussions, and symposiums at 
which practical demonstrations will be 
presented and analyzed, according to Rex 
B. Cunliffe of Rutgers University, chair- 
man of the Program Committee of the 
National Vocational Guidance 
tion. Less prominence will be given to 
set and formal speeches, particularly by 
men outside the field; rather, a “working 
convention” has been arranged, with the 
emphasis upon speakers with a record of 
successful experience within the field. 

“We don’t want the program of this 


assis- 


Associa- 
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convention to consist solely of speeches 
by college professors,” Dr. Cunliffe 
points out. “At Atlantic City we are 
going to emphasize the problems of vo- 
cational guidance, counseling, the teach- 
ing of occupations, follow-up, and mea- 
suring the effectiveness of work done. 
There will be plenty of opportunity for 
members to participate in the meetings.” 

One feature which has been arranged 
by Roy N. Anderson, chairman of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion’s Exhibit Committee, consists of a 
model counselor's office. Dr. Anderson 
has also planned a historical exhibit as 
well as elaborate displays of personnel 
and guidance books, materials, charts, 
and other facilities illustrative of the 
newest advances in vocational guidance. 
Many commercial exhibitors are also ap- 
plying for space. Organizations wishing 
to cooperate with the NVGA in making 
this exhibit representative of the best in 
personnel and guidance practice are in- 
vited to communicate with Dr. Anderson 
at Teachers College, New York. 

General registration for all the associa- 
tions affiliated with the American Coun- 
cil begins at nine o'clock Wednesday 
morning, February 20, at the Hotel Had- 
don Hall. Two hours later an open 
meeting of the delegate assembly will 
take place, at which time a review of the 
year's work and pre-view of the conven- 
tion programs will be given, with Presi- 
dent Robert C. Clothier presiding. Dr. 
Kitson will present his presidential ad- 
dress at this time, thus formally opening 
the first joint convention held by the 
Council and its constituent associations, 
and a speaker of notable eminence will 
follow. At 2:30 P.M. the constituent 
organizations will begin their separate 
meetings and the 1935 convention will 
be under way in earnest. 

Several breakfasts have already been 


scheduled. On Thursday morning the 
College Teachers of Guidance will mee 
at 7:45 A.M.; also the Occupational Re. 
search Section, and those interested jp 
State Guidance Programs. On Frida 
morning the Alpha Lambda Delta Chap 
ters will have a breakfast meeting; als 
the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs; and 
YMCA secretaries interested in guidance 
Other groups wishing to  scheduk 
breakfasts during the convention ar 
asked to communicate at once with Dr 
Bingham, chairman of the Executiv: 
Committee of the Council, who is acting 
also as chairman of the joint prograr 
committee. 

Three of the organizations will hold 
their annual banquets on Thursday eve- 
ning. That of the NVGA will featur 
the quarter century of the life of that 
association. 

Thursday the convention will break up 
into a number of sections organized by 
the Program Committees of the several 
associations. This will be followed on 
Friday morning by a number of larger 
sectional meetings on topics of common 
interest, open to any who may be speciall) 
interested in the particular subjects 
listed. One topic, which will surely in- 
terest a large number of delegates, re- 
lates to unemployment and personality 
maladjustment. What is the significance 
to educators of the unemployment situa- 
tion as it affects high schools and college 
gtaduates? What will the unemployment 
situation do to the personality of Amer- 
ica’s youth? In what ways may these po- 
tential maladjustments be averted? These 
are but a few of the questions to be con- 
sidered at this sectional meeting. 

The Rural Girl and College will be the 
theme at a joint luncheon on Thursday 
of the Southern Woman's Educational 
Alliance, the NVGA Rural Section, the 
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: A UNITED FRONT 


National Association of Deans of 
AWomen, and the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs. Luncheon devoted to Community 
LAspects of Guidance, to Placement, and 
Ito State Guidance Programs are scheduled 
Mor Friday. 

The Teachers College 
Association has a special session on 
Thursday at which its research work dur- 
ing the past year is to be reviewed. Sep- 
arate business meetings of the NVGA 
and the National Association of Deans of 
Women will be held on Friday. 

On Friday a “united front’’ luncheon 
will be held under the auspices of the 
American Council, at which all the organ- 
izations will participate. At this luncheon 
representatives of the member organiza- 
tions will summarize the high points 


Personnel 


}reached in their separate sessions and 
| plans will be presented for the advance- 


ment of the common aims of the associa- 
tions. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will 
address this meeting, and U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, J. W. Studebaker, 
has been invited to speak. 

While there will be a considerable 
number of nationally known speakers at 
the various sessions of the convention, 
one or two outstanding individuals must 
be mentioned. Elton Mayo and Eleanor 
Rowland Wembridge will participate in 
the program arranged by the American 
Council. On Friday this same group 
will hear Mary E. Woolley, President of 
Mt. Holyoke College, during the General 
Session, to be held at 8:15 P.M. Thomas 
Alexander, Director of New College, will 
speak to the American College Personnel 
Association at 2:30 P.M. on Wednesday, 
and Glen U. Cleeton of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology will speak before this 
Organization on Thursday afternoon. 
Lyman Bryson, Visiting Professor at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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and Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean, School 
of Education, Stanford University, are 
listed on the NVGA program. 

Many equally prominent men and 
women representing every phase of gui- 
dance and personnel work are to par- 
ticipate in the convention meetings, most 
of which are to be informal, with an op- 
portunity provided for free exchange of 
experience. The NVGA, in keeping 
with Dr. Cunliffe’s purpose, has ar- 
ranged a most comprehensive program 
which includes symposiums, school visita- 
tions, demonstrations of interview 
and the teaching of occupations, banquet 
and luncheons, business meetings, general 
sessions and informal group conferences. 
For example, on Thursday afternoon such 
informal group conferences will consider 
the problem of vocational guidance on 
different educational levels—in the ele- 
mentary schools, in junior high schools, 
in senior high schools, and in colleges. A 
session on guidance of the vast numbers 
of the not-yet-employed graduates of 
previous years will take place Thursday 
forenoon. Recent be 
summarized and reviewed in several dif- 
ferent sessions, notably on Friday fore- 
noon, after which there will be meetings 
for various groups such as those inter- 
ested in educational guidance, occupa- 
tional research, placement, and rural and 
state problems. A most important dis- 
cussion on the advancement of profes- 
sional standards will follow the luncheon 
on Friday afternoon, and on Saturday 
morning the NVGA will bring its work 
to a focus in a symposium on Achieve- 
ment Today and Tomorrow. At 3:30 the 
main work of the convention will come to 
a close with meetings of the newly elected 
officers and boards. There will, however, 
be a dinner conference that evening espe- 
cially arranged for superintendents of 
schools and other administrators inter- 


the 
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ested in guidance. And on Sunday the 
Rural Section of the NVGA will meet 
both at luncheon and at dinner jointly 
with the NEA Rural Department and the 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance. 
The American College Personnel 
Association, meeting in its twelfth an- 
nual conference, will hold joint sessions 
with other groups throughout the con- 
vention. Wednesday, at 2:30 P.M., Karl 
M. Cowdery, President of the Associa- 
tion and Associate Registrar of Stanford 
University, will preside at the first 
assembly of the group, at which time 
papers will be presented on educational 
counseling and administration. Elizabeth 
G. Andrews, Director of Personnel, 
Florida State College for Women, will 
act as chairman at the Thursday morning 
session on Personnel Counseling. Friday 
afternoon the theme will be General 
Placement with Donald S. Bridgman, 
Personnel Department of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, as 
chairman. Representatives from many 
colleges in addition to business personnel 
bureaus will participate in the discussion. 
That evening a round table discussion on 
specific problems of policies, procedures, 
and pressures in college personnel work 
will prove valuable to everyone working 
in the field. At the final meeting, Satur- 
day morning at 9:30, Lewis W. Williams 
of the University of Illinois will preside 
over a session on Teacher Placement. 
Reduced fare and hotel rates have been 
secured for all members and others at- 
tending the convention. Rates for single 
rooms at Haddon Hall are three dollars a 
day, European plan; seven dollars a day, 
American plan. The American plan in- 
cludes not only the regular meals but also 


the special breakfasts and luncheons that 
have been arranged. Those wishing t 
secure rooms off the Boardwalk at lowe 
rates can do so at: The Kentucky, 126 § 
Kentucky Avenue; The Morton, 150 § 
Virginia Avenue; YWCA, 100 S. North 
Carolina Avenue; YMCA, 1315 Pacif 
Avenue. Reservations should be sent dj | 
rectly to the hotels as early as possible. | 

Members of the National Education | 
Association may secure reduced railway 
rates to Atlantic City by applying for 
identification certificates from the Secre- 
tary, 1201 16th Street, Washington 
D. C. These certificates entitle the in- 
dividual to reduced round trip rates of 
one and one-third fares. NEA member 
ship is two dollars a year. 

One aim of this convention, according 
to Walter V. Bingham, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, will be ‘“‘to face 
with a united front the complicated and 
difficult problems of educational and vo- 
cational adjustment in a time of great 
stress. It is a broad front—rural and | 
urban, embracing school and community 
colleges, professional schools, industries, 
agencies of government, of philanthropy, 
and of research—with an army of teach- 
efs, principals, deans, registrars, advisers, 
counselors, placement officers, employers 
and supervisors, fighting to reconquer for 
American youth its heritage of oppor- 
tunity. While each of us has to defend a 
different sector along the vast front, we 
must nevertheless move shoulder to 
shoulder. This convention will make us 
all appreciative of what the several regi- 
ments in the united army are doing, and 
enable each sector to move forward with 
the assurance of support to right and 
left.” 
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CONFERENCE ON PLACEMENT in each community, whether township, 
PROBLEMS city, or state. A committee of technicians 
Placement workers, counselors, and would advise the occupational council re- 
other welfare workers to the number of garding the industries to be developed, 
500 flocked to a conference on Employ- created, or eliminated, and would de 
ment and Guidance Procedure in New termine how many persons could be ab- 
York City on October 26-27. The second sorbed by various industries. Thus an oc- 
Metropolitan Conference was arranged cupational plan could be drawn up for 
by the Welfare Council’s Section on Em- each community. Dr. Clark was con- 
ployment and Vocational Guidance to fident that if one group got started, 
confer on the Public Employment Offices. others would soon follow, and the move- 
Practical problems of clearance and ment could be expanded to become a na- 
field work and statistical procedure were tional program, on a permanent basis. 
taken up at one of the first sessions while An encouraging picture of the future 
the other, a panel discussion under the of the Public Employment Office was 
chairmanship of Dorothea de Schweinitz, painted by W. Frank Persons of the U. S 
took up the matter of training for the Employment Service at a general session 
placement worker. Lucille O'Connor A vocational guidance and a retrain- 
told placement workers that sitting at the ing function of the Public Employment 
desk and registering applicants would not Office, he said, under the title of A Pro 
solve their problems; that they would gram of Occupational Studies, awaits 
have to go out in the field looking for completion of a research project, financed 
jobs for their clients. They must make jointly by the U. S. Employment Service 
occupational surveys, study seasonal and two private foundations. The num- 
trends, learn about job hazards, and get efous operations and jobs in industry and 
acquainted with the requirements of in- trade are here being analyzed so as to de- 
dividual employers. Ben Bartlett dis- velop an accurate terminology and a re- 
cussed the Public Relations Committee classification of occupations and so as to 
which had been set up to acquaint em- to determine the qualifications in terms of 
ployers with the New York State Em- special training and personality and spe- 
ployment Service and to overcome their cial abilities necessary in any particular 
strange reluctance to make use of it. occupation. The study should reveal oc- 
Harold F, Clark urged the immediate es- cupations requiring similar types of skills 
tablishment of occupational councils to and abilities between which transfer of 
distribute work among available workers. workers can be facilitated, and assist in 
Such councils should consist of delegates establishing a sound basis for intelligent 
from all occupations, and would estimate vocational guidance, training, and retrain- 
first of all the number of workers needed ing. The extent of the present vocational 
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guidance program is limited, however, be- 
cause individual attention is too costly 
and time-consuming. 

In view of the prevailing conception 
of the public employment office as a 
“subterranean hangout for the forgotten 
man and the forlorn woman,” it is quite 
understandable why the average employer 
is slow to take advantage of the newly de- 
veloped service, declared W. H. Winans 
of the Union Carbide and Carbon Com- 
pany. Mr. Winans submitted a code of 
operation for public employment agencies 
which covered staff, offices, techniques, 
standards, but which stressed as most im- 
portant the maintenance of a position of 
absolute and unquestioned neutrality and 
disinterestedness in labor relations and 
politics. William Lange of the Public 
Employment Service described the very 
satisfactory forms of cooperation which 
had been instituted with organized labor 
groups, and the local Advisory Councils 
on Employment Problems created by the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, consisting of out- 
standing men and women representing 
employers, employes, and the public. 
These worked effectively to assure policy 
formation in the public interest. 

Two representatives of the President's 
Committee on Economic Security, Edwin 
E. Witte and William M. Leiserson, dis- 
cussed unemployment insurance. Profes- 
sor Witte pleaded for a united front of 
all friends of unemployment insurance in 
a campaign of education and information. 
It is only a limited protection, applicable 
to only one-half of the gainfully em- 
ployed, but it is one of many measures 
necessary to solve the unemployment 
problem, and it is necessary that a view- 
point and philosophy be championed 
which will unite public opinion in its be- 
half. Professor Leiserson urged that ad- 
vocates of unemployment insurance in the 
individual states should proceed with 


their own plans to secure enactment of 
such legislation. Both programs should 
be furthered simultaneously, for inde 
pendent state action would go far in fur 
thering federal action and the states 
would not be left high and dry in cas 
the federal measure should fail of enact. 
ment or be declared unconstitutional. The 
importance of the public employment of 
fice in the administration of such insur 
ance was indicated. 

The importance of the employment of- 
fice in any effective guidance program 
was stressed at another session by Charles 
M. Smith, director of the Department of 
Guidance and Placement of New York 
City. Education, he declared, is the 
major industry of the social scheme and 
the schools, as manufacturers, must con- 
cern themselves with the distribution as 
well as the output of the product. At the 
head of every industry is found “not a 
hirer of help but a buyer of labor,” and 
it is the duty of the school to give defi 
nite training in those things which g 
into the effective selling of services. 

Doris Maddow, of the Junior Employ- 
ment Bureau, said she had been led to 
recognize three needs in placement work 
first, of a testing service; secondly, of a 
method of pooling resources and _ in- 
formation; and finally, of some kind of 
made-work project for young people wh: 
have never had any opportunity to work 
An “industrial diagnostician” seems to be 
necessary so that all vocational guidanc 
can be given on the basis of what is 
actually happening in industry. James E 
Gray, President of the Commercial 
Agencies Protective Bureau, described the 
place of the commercial employment 
agency in the employment field, recog 
nizing the many essential activities which 
the commercial bureau could not under- 
take. Like Mr. Smith, Bess Bloodworth. 
Personnel Director of Namm’s Depart- 
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ment Store, stated that the personnel di- 
irector in industry must merchandise labor 
B just as the buyer merchandises his goods, 

and must never allow sentiment to over- 

‘come business reason. Industry is coming 

to recognize a responsibility to the com- 

munity, she thought, in maintaining the 
i} morale of the unemployed and in giving 
l vocational guidance. Charles Howard, in 
discussing the Junior Employment Ser- 
vice, stressed the need for coordination 
between the various community agencies 
and industry, and among communities 
in a state-wide program. It was made 
clear that too many community agen- 
cies were working in isolation. The Wel- 
fare Council has tried to coordinate place- 
ment agencies in the city, but more co- 
ordination and wider publicity seem to be 

a vital need. 

In the educational activities of the 
Civilian Conservation Camps, classes have 
been instituted in every subject ranging 
from the elementary school field to the 
college, except for the professional 
studies such as medicine and law. C. B. 
the Civilian Conservation 
Camps stated that over 1,100 competent 
educational advisers had been selected, 
and with part- and full-time instructors 
recruited from the various military and 
forestry staffs, from schools in neighbor- 
ing towns, and even from among the en- 
rolees themselves, a staff of some 7,500 
instructors were giving their services in 
1,468 camps. The educational effort is 
entirely voluntary and informal, but is 
proving tremendously successful. A four- 
page record is being kept of each en- 
folee’s schooling, job experience, ambi- 
tions, capacities, and camp record, and 
other records will be kept of the boys’ 
later histories. More than a quarter mil- 
lion young men are being given an op- 
portunity to continue their education. 

Eric A. Nicol of the Philadelphia Gas 
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Works discussed measures which industry 
is taking and might take to effect desir 
able transition from school to work. It 
is time to take stock, he felt, of the ad- 
justments that might be made within in 
dustry—of the whole field of training 
and retraining, of labor policies, of the 
junior employment service, of transfer 
and promotion policies, and of coopera- 
tion with state services by measures such 
as listing jobs and clearing placement 
And finally, schoolmasters and coun- 
selors listened enviously as W. Carson 
Ryan of the U. S. Department of Indian 
Education described the measures being 
taken in connection with the educational 
and readjustment program being pro- 
vided for the 50,000 Navajo Indians. A 
learning situation is being made out of a 
genuine community enterprise. Education 
is being built out of every-day experi 
ences. The ordinary schoolroom, even the 
blackboard, is eliminated. The program 
was started by finding out what the eco 
nomic, social, and health needs of the 
community actually were. The Indians 
had a depression problem peculiarly their 
own—overgrazed fields and eroded soil 
The first essential was to save the land 
and teach better methods of grazing. A 
public health program was instituted 
Steps were taken to see that the native 
arts, crafts, and culture were preserved. 
The Navajos are the one remaining 
group of Indians with a culture of its 
own. The children will receive a bilin- 
gual training, with the Navajo language 
as basic. In this experiment, it is evi- 
dent, we shall be able to review our 
own educational program, and vocational 
guidance will have an opportunity to 
function under what seem ideal circum- 
stances. How to effect a desirable transi- 
tion from school to work is here no 
problem, since school and work are one. 
M. B. 
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COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarship aid and the need for a 
clearing house of information regarding 
placement opportunities were the main 
topics of discussion at the fall meeting 
of the Eastern College Personnel Officers 
held at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., November 9 and 10. 

A. B. Crawford’s report for the com- 
mittee to study student aid in colleges 
revealed a wide variety of practices and 
certain very definite problems. Infor- 
mation regarding available scholarships, 
as now presented in many college cata- 
logs, was found to be inadequate and 
sometimes misleading. In general, the 
association concurred in the finding of 
the committee that prospective students 
need more accurate information regarding 
the cost of a college education. In par- 
ticular it was felt that the time has arrived 
to inform prospective students and the 
public at large that working one’s way 
through college is virtually impossible 
unless the student may count upon some 
aid from home in addition to any scholar- 
ship he may expect. 

At the dinner meeting on Friday eve- 
ning, A. C. Hanford of Harvard College 
reviewed briefly the present status of 
scholarship aid and the sometimes 
amusing specifications of the donors. 
Harvard, for example, has one scholar- 
ship which can be given only to boys who 
bear the name of “Murphy,” and one 
which must go to a student from Iowa 
living along the main line of the C., B. 
& Q. Railroad. Such specifications some- 
times make it impossible to award the 
scholarship during a given year; at other 
times they are responsible for the award 
being given to a student of mediocre 
achievement. Dean Hanford suggested 
that a distinction in terminology should 
be made between awards granted to honor 
students and awards granted to mediocre 


students who receive them only becauy| ) “4° 
of the donor’s specifications. He sug Fo 
gested also that scholarships given to sty.) 7 the § 
dents with honor records should |} term 
awarded on a sliding scale, so that if the) 7 Sta, 
recipient does not need financial aid, ly this 
may receive a small sum as a prize, th ingtc 
balance of the award being used in a late: Will 
year to provide a larger sum for som: Educ 
subsequent student who needs monetar in Of 
assistance. Harvard has found som ing 
donors of scholarships willing to revis: and 
the conditions of their gifts to make suc! A 
a sliding scale possible. Reference wa the : 
also made to President Conant’s sug Gui 
gestion that, under proper safeguards men 

enec 


' 

continuing scholarships be granted f | 
two or three year periods in order to re} 7 Stat 

| 

i 


lieve the creative student from the ne lab 
cessity of maintaining exceptionally hig! also 
gtades in all courses, this necessity having | the 
prevented some needy students fron sub 
taking courses in which they could not app 
hope to make honor grades. | : 
The exchange of information regarding | eac! 
placement opportunities was suggested by | wel 
Helen Voorhees of Mount Holyoke wh dar 
called attention to the fact that useful in- Gu 
formation regarding placement agencies Gu 
in distant cities is already assembled in act 
the files of several institutions and that He 
an exchange of such information might Co 
be mutually helpful. Discussion of this ist 
possibility led to the suggestion that much ms 
of this information would be used onl; gai 
on fare occasions and that a more eco- sul 
nomical procedure might be to have let 
central clearing house collect such infor | } ™ 
mation regarding specific localities onl} cle 
mi 


upon the request of one member insti: 
tution which had immediate need for it by 


At the business meeting which closed the st! 

session a committee was appointed to al 
study this problem and to report at 4 

future meeting. de 

R. H. th 
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WASHINGTON STATE CONFERENCE 

For the benefit of those concerned in 
the guidance problem in elementary, in- 
termediate, and secondary schools of the 


i state. a Guidance Conference was called 


this summer at the University of Wash- 
ington for the purpose, as stated by 
Willis L. Uhl, Dean of the School of 
Education, of invoicing mutual resources 
in order to make available the best work- 
ing principles of 1934 in the guidance 


| and counseling of youth. 


Appropriately enough the subject of 
the first meeting was the ‘Philosophy of 
Guidance.” Discussions by speakers and 
members followed—discussions sharp- 
ened and directed by the “challenging 
statements” previously set up in the syl- 
labus. A selected bibliography, included 
also in the syllabus, had for its purpose 
the guidance of individual reading in the 
subject. This bibliographical assistance 
appeared in fact for each separate subject. 

The topics of ensuing panels, one held 
each morning and one each afternoon, 
were as follows: “Organization of Gui- 
dance Services,” ‘‘Essential Tools in 
Guidance,” “Educational and Group 
Guidance,” “Guidance Specifics (char- 
acter, health, personality, etc.),” ‘The 
Homeroom in Guidance,” “Individual 
Counseling,” “The Functions of Admin- 
istrative Officers in Guidance,” “Ad- 
ministrative Problems in Guidance Or- 
ganization,” and finally Panel X had for 
subject “Round Table in Guidance Prob- 
lems,” a session in which previously 
untouched problems and questions were 
cleared up. During this session a great 
many challenging ideas were introduced 
by members of the panel and they left a 
strong final impression in the minds of 


To some degree the success of the Gui- 
dance Conference may be suggested by 
the popularity of the syllabus prepared 
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for it. Each member obtained a copy 
upon payment of the registration fee and 
at the end of the week a great number of 
the administrative people desired extra 
copies for their schools, some reserving 
a copy for each teacher in the system. This 
popularity must be credited to the careful 
work of the Conference Committee. Be- 
sides the outline of the program, the 
syllabus contained an outline for the 
homeroom in the junior high schoo! and 
upper elementary grades in Washington. 
This outline was prepared by Jeanette 
Donaldson of the State Department of 
Education. 

The first University of Washington 
Guidance Conference was an overwhelm- 
ing success from points of view both of 
accomplishment and of attendance. Ar- 
rangements were made to receive 75 
members; at the end of the first day over 
200 had registered. 

JOHN E. CORBALLY 
“~~ 
TRAINING OF APPRENTICES 

Impetus to the proper training of ap- 
prentices has been given by the creation 
of the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training. This newest of educational 
agencies has among its first duties the 
preparation of standards. These stand- 
ards, while they may vary according to 
the occupation or the industry concerned, 
must provide that the training period 
shall be not less than 2,000 or more than 
10,000 hours of reasonable continuity; 
that not less than 144 hours a year shall 
be devoted to group instruction in gen- 
eral and technical subjects under direc- 
tion of public authorities; and that this 
time shall be included in the maximum 
work hours prescribed in the appropriate 
code, with the exception that where such 
maximum is 40 hours or less a week, an 
agency authorized by the Secretary of 
Labor may allow time to be devoted to 
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this group instruction in addition to the 
maximum, but the total number of hours 
of work and instruction shall not exceed 
44 a week. 

The apprentice training contract must 
provide that the beginning wage shall 
ordinarily not be less than 25 per cent of 
the basic wage rate for journeymen pre- 
vailing in the occupation and in the local- 
ity where training is to be received; that 
the wage rate shall be increased period- 
ically during the life of the contract; and 
that the average wage rate for the entire 
period of training shall be not less than 
50 per cent of the basic wage rate for 
journeymen. 

Every agency designated or established 
by the Secretary of Labor in connection 
with apprentice programs in industry is 
to adopt as the guiding principle in such 
programs the education and training of 
the apprentice. It is also to “‘prepare and 
execute” a general plan for supervision 
of apprentice training which shall include 
provisions for appraising specific pro- 
grams of apprentice training, approving 
such programs as meet the prescribed 
standards, approving the contract made 
when the apprentice enters training, 
supervising his training, cancelling con- 
tracts, and issuing certificates or diplomas 
to apprentices upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of their period of training. Each of 
these agencies is to “‘utilize to the fullest 
possible extent’’ the services of the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprentice Training, 
the Division of Vocational Education, the 
State Boards for Vocational Education, 
and the State Departments of Labor. 

The committee consists of Clara Beyer, 
Director of the Industrial Division of the 
Children’s Bureau; Frank Cushman, 
Chief of Industrial Service, representing 
the Office of Education; and Stanley I. 
Posner, of the NRA Research and Plan- 
ning Division. The alternates are Wil- 


liam H. Stead, Associate Director, U. § 
Employment Service; J. C. Wright 
Assistant U. $. Commissioner of Educa. 
tion; and Harry Weiss. The Executive 
Secretary of the committee is William F 
Patterson, Director of Employment and 
Guidance, Milwaukee Vocational School 

Mr. Patterson emphasizes the point 
that the program is entirely elective with 
employers. Unless a specific request is 
received for approval of individual con- 
tracts, the code rules will apply. He 
notes, however, that in the past ap- 
prentice contracts have been valuable to 
both the employer and the youth thus 
trained. ‘The object of the entire cam- 
paign,” he states, “is to permit young 
people to learn trades under proper con- 
ditions and to give them training to equip 
them to earn their living as_ useful 
citizens.”’ 

oe 
FEDERAL AMENDMENT 

President Roosevelt, in a letter t 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary 
of the National Child Labor Commit: 
tee, urges ratification of the federal child 
labor amendment as the obvious metho‘ 
of maintaining the protection achieved 
for children through the NRA codes. 
The President says: 

“One of the accomplishments under 
the National Recovery Act which has 
given me the greatest gratification is the 
outlawing of child labor. It shows how 
simply a long desired reform, which no 
individual or state could accomplish 
alone, may be brought about when peo- 
ple work together. It is my desire that 
the advances attained through NRA be 
made permanent. In the child labor 
field the obvious method of maintaining 
the present gains is through ratificatipn 


of the child labor amendment. I hope 


this may be achieved.” . 
The November issue of The American 
Child, published by the National Child 
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Labor Committee, contains a significant 
article on ““What the NRA has done for 
Child Labor.” The committee has pre- 
pared a Study Course on the Proposed 
Child Labor Amendment for the use of 
study and discussion groups. 
oe 
GUIDANCE BY RADIO 

The radio course on “The World of 
Work,” presented by the American 
School of the Air through the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, has been in full 
swing since late October and will con- 
tinue until early May. In a 15-minute 
period every Friday afternoon at 2:45 
o'clock, a skit which represents a realistic 
situation in which young people are con- 
templating some problem concerned with 
occupational life is given. The response 


/ has been exceedingly gratifying. Nu- 


merous elementary and high schools 
throughout the country are tuning in on 
this program. In schools without radios 
a pupil is assigned each week to listen 
to the skit and make a report. The topics 
and dates of presentation were announced 
in the November issue of Occupations. 
ae 
AAC CONVENTION 

The 21st annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges is to be 
held at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Georgia, on January 17-18, 1935. 

At the afternoon session of the first 
day there will be a series of sectional 
meetings, including one on personnel gui- 
dance, to be led by Dean Eugenie A. 
Leonard of Syracuse University; another 
on measurements in relation to teaching, 


| to be led by Dean C. S. Boucher of the 


University of Chicago; and a third on 
competitive methods of recruiting, to be 
led by President Charles J. Turck of 
Centre College. In the evening there 
will be a mass meeting with a radio 
broadcast, at which it is expected Owen 
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D. Young will be the speaker. On the 
morning of the 18th, brief reports will 
be given summarizing the talks of the 
previous afternoon and a series of inter- 
pretations will be made setting forth the 
progress of American colleges in definite 
fields during the last two decades. 
oe 
SUPERINTENDENCE AND 
GUIDANCE 

The crucial position of the superinten- 
dent in the guidance process is evident. 
The New York City schools have in their 
newly appointed associate superintendent, 
Jacob Greenberg, a strong advocate of 
guidance. He feels that the 
should provide for the free development 
of the individual according to his apti- 
tudes and capacities and for measuring 
of achievement in those capacities, and 
that the making of curricula should be 
closely tied up with the testing of apti- 
tudes and studies of achievement. He 
has expressed the belief that these studies 
could be made a major portion of an 
associate superintendent's assignment of 
duties. 


schools 


i 
VOCATIONAL BRIEFS 

Vocational training facilities 
by the newspapers—are being expanded 
rapidly. Vocational training schools are 
springing up all over the country. Fed- 
eral funds, it would seem, are proving 
most useful in promoting the movement 
and rendering it effective. 

One reason why this is happening is 
given by George W. Paulsen, high school 
principal in Bergen County, New Jersey, 
where a new vocational school is being 
planned. He is quoted in the Englewood 
Press as saying that the 531 retarded 
pupils in the area are “normal individ- 
uals, but simply not suited to a diet of 
foreign languages, mathematics, and so 
on.” “Why not, then,” he asks, “send 


to judge 
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them to a school where they will not be 
failures and will derive benefit from 
their training?” The same question might 
be asked in other parts of the country. 

A campaign is under way in Queens, 
a borough of New York, to obtain a new 
vocational high school, one that would 
cost the nice round sum of $1,500,000. 
We read in the Flushing Journal that 
the services of mothers’ clubs are being 
utilized to push the project and industrial 
committees are being recruited. 

Salem, Massachusetts, is starting a new 
vocational school in which training is to 
be adapted to local needs. Local em- 
ployers of office help, we note in the 
Evening News, are being interviewed in 
order to determine just what types of 
workers are in demand. Students in 
Salem will evidently not be trained for 
jobs which do not exist. And we notice 
that the Man About Town in that paper 
asks: ‘‘Why not have the students at our 
high school pay annual visits to the vari- 
ous municipal plants?” Which is gui- 
dance of a sort we hope more columnists 
will sponsor. 

Boys over 14 in Knoxville, Tennessee 
—this from the News-Sentinel of that 
city—may enter the new vocational school 
instead of attending the regular high 
school. Here specialization in a trade is 
prescribed, though general educational 
subjects are not neglected. The first two 
years are allowed for a tryout process in 
which any subject in which the student 
is interested may be taken up. In the 
junior and senior year he specializes in 
the trade which he has chosen. He works 
part time in his senior year with Knox- 
ville firms. 

A large number of high school boys, 
who previously would have sought white- 
collar jobs, are now eager for training in 
industry. And they are making good, in 
the opinion of Walter Dennen, director 


of the Worcester Boys’ Trade School. |; 
a talk before the Rhode Island Society of 
Vocational Education, reported in ‘the 
Providence Bulletin, he indicated this as 
one of the compensations for the many 
difficulties encountered in the present pe- 
riod of economic upset. 

Women, too, seem to be seeking train- 
ing in mechanical lines of work. Women 
are enrolling for work in electrical, ma- 
chine shop, and woodworking classes, a 
cording to the Denver Post, and a half 
dozen women in that city are making 
household furniture. 

“Bad Boys Turned Into Good Ones 
—this is proclaimed in the headlines of 
the Newark, New Jersey, Ledger. The 
Arlington Avenue School has performed 
the miracle. But the boys, according to 
Mrs. Clair H. Timings, director of the 
school, are merely over-active, or under- 
privileged, or misunderstood—anything 
but “‘bad.”” The seven men and women 
who constitute the faculty of this schoo! 
have successfully combatted all sorts of 
failings. And the alumni of their school 
“make good.”” What the school does is 
to teach sportsmanship, in the well 
equipped gymnasium; teach the trades, 
printing, carpentry, handicrafts, in the 
workshop; teach cooperativeness and the 
elements of good manners—the boys even 
prepare their own lunches in the school 
kitchen; in sum, the school concentrates 
on the development of character traits 
and work habits which will contribute 
to their usefulness and happiness as they 
go on to elementary or high schools or 
out into the world proudly bearing work- 
ing papers. 

Buffalo, New York, has an Oppor- 
tunity School, where 550 boys study and 
make things with their hands. As in a 
busy factory, they turn out ash cans and 
coal scuttles, billfolds and book covers, 
whisk brooms and brushes, kitchen stools 
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id rolling pins. Even a school maga- 

ine is turned out by the boys—it won a 
rize in a recent magazine contest. Most 
if the products of the school, states the 
Buffalo Times, are bought by the boys 
themselves at cost and resold to friends, 
but some money for things which the 
school needs is collected from outside 
icustomers. 

Chambers of Commerce have not been 
Imaking themselves conspicuous recently 
iby demanding an extension of educa- 
tional facilities—but there is at least one 
which has formulated just such a de- 
mand. It is located in Chattanooga. As 
reported by the Times of that city, the 
Board of Directors adopted a resolution 
urging ‘‘a program providing for the im- 
provement and extension of vocational 
Heducation in the city of Chattanooga 
which shall be adequate to the size and 
industrial importance of the community.” 
Other Chambers of Commerce please 
copy. 

Another sort of vocational training 
program seems to be receiving its share 
pof attention—actual experience in the 
pworking world, combined with study in 
school. We learn from the Edinburg 

B Review—this is Edinburg, without the 
“h,” and its location is Texas—that the 
;town is trying a new vocational program 
dubbed “Cooperative Part Time Training 
in Diversified Occupations.” For one- 
half of the school day Edinburg students 
who so elect are in business establish- 
ments chosen in accordance with their 
occupational interests. Part of the time 





in school is devoted to subjects related to 
this work. And they may take this voca- 
tional course without jeopardizing any of 


| those sacred credits which they need in 





order to graduate and to enter college. 
Students in a vocational class in the 

Forrest High School, Mississippi, also at- 

tend school half a day and are employed 
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the other half by local business men. And 
the plan is evidently much to the stu- 
dents’ liking, for the Jackson News in 
forms us that they gave a banquet in 


honor of these employers. 

Employers, it is said, are now more in- 
terested in the ability of the worker than 
d They 


have learned this lesson after experienc 


in the fact that he has a degree 
ing considerable difficulty in securing 
We read in the Boston 
Evening Globe, that Walter B. 
trade school director, speaking at a trade 
school conference in Boston, 
shorter courses in the trade schools for 
this reason. 

The Mississippi State 
Women is celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary, taking the honors on two counts. 
It is the first state-supported college in 
the United States established exclusively 
for women. And it did not start out as a 
seminary, or a ‘female institute,’ but as 
an institution for practical training in oc- 
cupations. The Board of Trustees in 
1884 was instructed to establish “a first- 
class Industrial Institute and College for 
the education of the white girls of the 
State of Mississippi, in the arts and sci- 
ences, at which such girls may acquire a 
thorough normal school education to- 
gether with a knowledge of kindergarten 
instruction; also a knowledge of teleg- 
raphy, stenography, and photography; 
also a knowledge of drawing, painting, 
designing, and engraving in their indus- 
trial application; also a knowledge of 
bookkeeping with such other practical in- 
dustries as, from time to time, to them 
may be suggested by experience, or tend 
to promote the general object of said In- 
dustrial Institute and College to wit: fit- 
ting and preparing such girls for the 
practical industries of the age.” An ob- 
ject which—we see by the papers—is be- 
ing widely promoted today. 


efficient workers. 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Look at the Magazines and Bulletins 











THE MAKING OF A CLASSIC 


With streams of material steadily 
pouring out of the presses in the form 
of periodical literature, it is evident that 
many a masterpiece is forever buried 
under the deluge. It may be an excellent 
idea to remind our readers every once in 
a while to reread exceptional articles. 
Such a one is that by Arthur E. Morgan 
on “Education for a New Society,’’ which 
appeared in the October, 1933, issue of 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. We note that the Journal of 
the National Education Association has 
done its share in retrieving Mr. Morgan's 
essay from the Lethean stream of peri- 
odical articles by reprinting it in its en- 
tirety, with the following foreword: 

The theme of American Education 
Week 1934 is “Educating for Tomor- 
row.” That theme .. . implies a 
clear purpose to teach the youth of 
America that the American dream is 
not dead, that a new and greater civiliza- 
tion is possible upon this continent, and 
that through the intelligence and social 
purpose which schools exist to create, we 
shall win our way to a new and larger 
freedom. The following essay on social 
planning, prepared prior to recent sig- 
nificant developments under the national 
recovery program, shows a remarkable 
degree of foresight and anticipation. Let 
this article be studied by college facul- 
ties. Let it be presented personally by 
teachers to leading citizens. Let it be re- 
printed in local papers and used for dis- 
cussion by civic groups. Let each citizen 
be led to ask himself two questions: First, 


what kind of a society do I want? Second 
what can I do to help build it? 
Particularly at this time, when the 
philosophy of education is undergoing ; 
reorientation and redefinition, this article 


well merits careful rereading and study 
oe . 


OF THE MAKING OF 
PERIODICALS .... 

The fields of parent education, adult 
education, and industrial relations are 
being covered by new service bulletins 
A quarterly journal, Parent Education, is 
being published by the National Council 
of Parent Education, with Ruth Kotinsky 
and Ralph P. Bridgman as editors, which 
will serve as a clearing house of events 
and ideas for both individuals and groups 
interested in parent education. The New 
York Adult Education Council publishes 
a semi-monthly Bulletin to further the 
use of the vast adult education resources 
in the metropolitan area by presenting 
various news notes, comments, and items 
of interest in the field as well as 4 
calendar of adult education activities. And 
because the ‘“‘vexatious, ramifying, ab- 
sorbing problem of the present moment 
is industrial relations,” a problem which 
is at the heart of the National Recovery 
program and kindred legislation, the Bu- 
reau of Personnel Administration under 
the editorship of H. C. Metcalf is pub 
lishing semi-monthly a four-page bul- 
letin, Employer-Employe Relations, to 
serve as a guide to business executives, 
trade association and labor organization 
leaders, and teachers and students of 
labor problems. 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


GLIMPSES AND GLANCES 

Pamphlets 
Standards of Placement Agencies for House- 
hold Employes. By Marie Correll. U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No. 112, Washington, 
D. C., Government Printing Office, 1934. 
Pp. 68. 

Since there is an almost total absence of 
legal regulation of household employment 
and since the classification of “‘servants’’ in 
other than hotels, restaurants, etc. ranks 
fourth in the numbers of women employed, 
the importance of this study is evident. It 
was made to find what standards for domes- 
tic employment were being used by place- 
ment agencies and disclosed that a consider- 
able number of the agencies of educational 
institutions and of social welfare organiza- 
tions such as the YWCA have developed 
certain standards for terms and conditions 
of work and that other agencies have made 
various attempts to improve conditions. 
Most of the standards reported were quite 
inadequate for the protection of these em- 
ployes. One of the most difficult of their 
problems—the length of the working day 
and week—is not even mentioned in several 
of the standards for full-time workers. How- 
ever, the existence of standards of any sort 
and the cooperation of agencies within com- 
munities may be regarded as encouraging. 
Conditions in this employment field, show 
the great need of legislative regulation. One 
of the purposes of the study was to secure 
an evaluation of a set of suggested minimum 
standards, patently very modest ones, but 
these, as one agency stated, “were so very 
far away that it is discouraging even to 
read.” 


Readable Pamphlets on Subjects of General 
Interest. Cleveland Public Library, Chicago, 
lll, American Library Association, 1934. 
Pp. 25. 

Part II of this mimeographed bibliography 
covers self-education, in the vocational, 
homemaking, and cultural fields. For fifty 
different occupations, one or more pam- 
— are listed as sources of vocational in- 
ormation, and nine pamphlets are listed as 
Aids in Adjustment. A very helpful feature 
to counselors searching for graded material 
is the arrangement of starring citations ac- 
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cording to whether the material is simply 
worded, fairly so, or very technical. Current 
issues are covered in Part I. 


Trends of Work in the Rochester Area. By 
Willard E. Parker and S. Park Harman. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Civic Committee on 
Unemployment and the Public Employment 
Center, 1934. Pp. 133. 

This study in the main follows the Phila- 
delphia survey, but it includes in addition 
figures on the unemployed. Data are pre- 
sented on the trend in selected occupations 
in Rochester from 1900 to 1930 and the 
numbers of unemployed in April, 1934, on 
the distribution of the unemployed in Mon- 
roe County according to the major industrial 
groups, and on seasonal fluctuations in 
major industries and cyclical trends. The 
authors state in their introduction: ‘Because 
of the voluminous amount of data herein in- 
cluded it was impossible to analyze it in the 
short time which those who collected it were 
allowed.” They believe that had funds and 
time been available, it would have been pos- 
sible to make separate descriptions of the 
outstanding characteristics of each occupa- 
tion and to have interpreted the main fac- 
tors affecting supply and demand. As it 
stands, the study would hardly be of much 
assistance to the working counselor in 
Rochester in helping an individual to choose 
an occupation, but although we may be skep 
tical of the practical use of the results, for 
anyone who has an academic interest in the 
occupational picture of this area, the study 
is authoritative and illuminating. 


Articles 


A Comparative Study of Three Vocational 
Interest Tests. By R. N. Anderson. Psycho- 
logical Clinic, 22, 1933, pp. 117-27 

Three vocational interest tests, Strong’s, 
Brainard’s, and Hepner’s, were given to 35 
men who were taking courses in accounting 
and who were known to have an interest 
in this and related subjects. It was assumed 
that if the tests measured vocational interests, 
these men would rate high in accounting 
and in the related subjects, and would rate 
low in subjects not related, or only remotely 
related, to accounting. Strong's test rated 
the men in this way, and by this criterion 
appeared to be the best of the three. Of 
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OCCUPATIONS 


the other two Brainard’s appeared to be 
somewhat better than Hepner’s.—J. T. Met- 
calf (Psychological Abstracts, 9, 1934). 


The Vocational Attitudes of Boys and Girls 
of High School Age. By E. B. Hurlock and 
C. Jansing. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
44, 1934, pp. 175-91. 

A questionaire asking for (1) the voca- 
tion most desired, (2) the one most likely 
to be followed, and (3) the one desired for 
the child by his parents, with reasons in all 
cases, was u with several hundred 
Negroes, and whites of different classes 
(technical middle class, technical with for- 
eign parentage, academic, academic with 
foreign parentage, and country). Tabulated 
percentages for the different types show most 
frequent preferences by boys to be engineer- 
ing, with aviation and farming following, 
and by girls to be teaching, and then busi- 
ness. The reason most given by both was 
“like it,” with money and personal fitness 
second with boys and girls respectively. Ap- 
parently the modern parent is interested in 
the vocations of both boy and girl, urging 
on the former the money argument and on 
the latter the fitness argument. Over three- 
fourths of the boys chose vocations other 
than their parents’. Scholastic achievement 
had little bearing on vocational choice.— 
J. F. Dashiell (Psychological Abstracts, 9, 
1934). 


The Institute's Tests for Motor Drivers. By 
G. H. Miles and D. F. Vincent. Human 
Factor, July-Aug., 1934, pp. 245-257. 

The motor driving tests devised by the 
National Institute a Industrial Psychology 
are described in detail. The tests measure 
both actual and potential driving ability, and 
include measurements of reaction time, re- 
sistance to distraction, vigilance, visual acuity, 
visual coordination, and judgment of size, 
s and spatial relationships. A correla- 
tion of .77 - been obtained between the 
test scores of a number of commercial drivers 
and employers’ estimates, and a suggestion 
has been made in the House of Commons 
that the passing of the tests be made a con- 
dition for holding a driver's license. 


An Orientation Program. By Aubrey L. 
Fletcher, Jr. Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, October, 1934, pp. 108-9. 


A comprehensive grou idance program 
has Ney Mee antl oe t Smead em 
High School to enable entering pupils to get 
their bearings. After the formulation of , 
statement of objectives, class instruction 
units for the purpose of attaining these ends 
were distributed throughout the junior high 
school year as follows: 

Seventh grade: What pupils should know 
about their school. How to study effectively. 
Building a desirable personality. 

Eighth grade: Educational opportunities 
in America. Myself and my relations with 
others. The intelligent use of my leisure 
time. 

Ninth grade: Problems in self-analysis 
and self-development. A survey of occupa. 
tions. Planning my high school career. 

In this school, 90 class periods are given 
each year to the course, which will undergo 
revision as necessary. Counselors admin- 
istering the program have command of ex- 
tensive information about each child. They 
regard as their primary task the presentation 
of adequate and unbiased sources of in- 
formation from which each pupil might de- 
termine for himself the wisest course of 
action. 


in the Technical School. By F. Giese. Halle 
a. S.: Marhold, 1933, pp. 46. RM 1.50. 
This is a ten-year report of the head of 
the psychology laboratory of the Technische 
Hochschule in Stuttgart, and aims to show 
how general and applied psychology has de- 
veloped at a German school frequented by 
engineers, architects, natural scientists, etc. 
The titles of the chapters are: (1) aim of 
instruction and research, (2) lectures and 
discussions, (3) the psychological labora- 
tory, (4) the psychological researches, and 
(5) the collaboration of the technical school 
with logical vocational guidance duties 
of the labor office of southwest Germany, 
which comprises the provinces of Baden and 
Wiirttemberg and has 35 examination boards 
with a unitary controlled procedure worked 
out by the writer. Detailed accounts are 
given of all fields of work and forms of or- 
ganization in instruction and research during 
the last ten years in Stuttgart. Finally there 
is a bibliography of the 67 important pub- 
lications of the Institute. A further chapter 
deals with the new psychological program in 
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»e new Germany.—F. Giese (Stuttgart). 
Psychological Abstracts, Oct., 1934.) 





‘ocational Preferences of Working-Class 
hildren of the USSR. By M. Rieffel. Bul- 
Wetin de l'Institut National d’Orientation 
rofessionelle, 1932, 4, pp. 49-57. 
A survey of 2,019 Russian children from 
IS to 16 years old shows that 75% of the 
boys and 13.59% of the girls prefer the min- 
ng industry, while only 2.97% of the chil- 
dren are undecided, and 3.96% are indiffer- 
ent. More than 10% indicate their dislike 
for intellecual work. In motivation of 
hoice 52.79% indicate interest in the oc- 
upation, and only 3.12% give their own 
Haptitudes as a reason. Those who declare 
hey have chosen spontaneously constitute 
63%, while 25% recognize that they have 




















Wbeen influenced by others. Sport is the di- 






referred by 80% of the boys and 
Among school studies 


Pversion 
33% of the girls. 






mathematics ranks first—Année_psychol. 
(Psychological Abstracts, Oct., 1934.) 







) The Personnel Journal, in its August is- 
sue ——_ excellent material for vocational 

guidance workers. Outstanding is an article 
by Garret L. Bergen on The Practical Use of 







Blests in Appratsing Occupational Fitness, 
which is a judicious appraisal of the use of 
tests. The author recognizes fully the lim- 







itations of tests and the harm which may 





) result from their improper application but is 





enthusiastic about their aid to employment 





@ and counseling, meager as it is, since our 





traditional methods are so inaccurate that the 
“most infinitesimal contribution in the di- 






| rection of objectifying our appraisals’ can- 





not be ignored. Tests may cautiously 
used, despite their present lack of perfec- 
tion, to inquire into an individual’s natural 
capacity for work of a given nature; as an 
aid to the interview; and to study how 
closely a client resembles in terms of his 
general pattern of abilities and aptitudes the 
successful workers in certain fields, such as 
the department store sales, nursing, and 
clerical fields, where occupational ability pat- 
terns have been develo Tests should be 
administered in a variety of fields to each 
individual so as to discover at least one trait 
in which he excels and in which he should 
be encouraged. Finally, it is urged, that 
since testing is an expensive process which 
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few organizations are in a position to under- 
take on a sound basis, each community 
should set up a sizable organization to which 
various community agencies may send in- 
dividuals for technical diagnostic service. 

The Photograph on the Application 
Blank is discussed by Richard Wellington 
Husband. It has been demonstrated that 
people’s personality traits cannot be ascer- 
tained from study of their photographs, but 
they may be used to discover certain physical 
characteristics, such as disfigurations, which 
might have an influence on success in the 
job. 

Personality Analysis and Improvement, by 
Harriet Babcock, describes Newman L. 
Hoopingarner’s methods of analyzing and 
building personality. To help the individ- 
ual actually to make the most of himself, 
personality studies must take into considera- 
tion the interplay of all one’s abilities in rela- 
tion not only to each other but to the en- 
vironment and to the ultimate goal as well. 

The Intelligence of Commercial College 
Students, concludes Richard J. Triplett on 
the basis of tests conducted in an apparently 
typical commercial college, is not signifi- 
cantly inferior to the general run of liberal 
arts college students. Boys appeared to be 
slightly brighter, on the whole, than girls. 

A Revised Beta Examination is described 
by C. E. Kellogg and N. W. Morton, pre- 
pared for use in a study of the unemployed. 
It substitutes for the pantomime method of 
giving directions a scheme of printed exer- 
cises, introduces new test materials and a bet- 
ter gradation of test items, improves the 
range of difficulty of the tests and alters 
time limits. The reliability of the entire 
test is .987, and it correlates highly, for 
literate subjects, with verbal tests of intel- 
ligence. 

Four Research Issues in Student Personnel 
Work are discussed by Ruth Strang, and the 
suggestion is made that persons contemplat- 
ing research in the field consider the advis- 
ability of making developmental investiga- 
tions of the learning processes of individuals 
in their environment rather than mass cross 
section studies of some isolated aspect of 

rsonality. Immediate steps which should 
Ee taken are the formulation of an adequate 
summary of previous investigations and the 
outlining of a program of investigations so 
as to avoid duplication of effort. 
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the other two Brainard’s appeared to be 
somewhat better than Hepner’s.—J. T. Met- 
calf (Psychological Abstracts, 9, 1934). 


The Vocational Attitudes of Boys and Girls 
of High School Age. By E. B. Hurlock and 
C. Jansing. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
44, 1934, pp. 175-91. 

A questionaire asking for (1) the voca- 
tion most desired, (2) the one most likely 
to be followed, and (3) the one desired for 
the child by his parents, with reasons in all 
cases, was used with several hundred 
Negroes, and whites of different classes 
(technical middle class, technical with for- 
eign parentage, academic, academic with 
foreign parentage, and country). Tabulated 
percentages for the different types show most 
frequent preferences by boys to be engineer- 
ing, with aviation and farming following, 
and by girls to be teaching, and then busi- 
ness. The reason most given by both was 
“like it,” with money and personal fitness 
second with boys and girls respectively. Ap- 
parently the modern parent is interested in 
the vocations of both boy and girl, urging 
on the former the money argument and on 
the latter the fitness argument. Over three- 
fourths of the boys chose vocations other 
than their parents’. Scholastic achievement 
had little bearing on vocational choice.— 
J. F. Dashiell (Psychological Abstracts, 9, 
1934). 


The Institute’s Tests for Motor Drivers. By 
G. H. Miles and D. F. Vincent. Human 
Factor, oe gy 1934, pp. 245-257. 

The motor driving tests devised by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
are described in detail. The tests measure 
both actual and potential driving ability, and 
include measurements of reaction time, re- 
sistance to distraction, vigilance, visual acuity, 
visual coordination, and judgment of size, 
s and spatial relationships. A correla- 
tion of .77 has been obtained between the 
test scores of a number of commercial drivers 
and employers’ estimates, and a suggestion 
has been made in the House of Commons 
that the passing of the tests be made a con- 
dition for holding a driver's license. 


An Orientation Program. By Aubrey L. 
Fletcher, Jr. Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, October, 1934, pp. 108-9. 





A comprehensive grou idance program 
has bein Aneel .. phy me 9 Janice 
High School to enable entering pupils to ger 
their bearings. After the formulation of ; 
statement of objectives, class instruction 
units for the purpose of attaining these ends 
were distributed throughout the junior high 
school year as follows: 

Seventh grade: What pupils should know 
about their school. How to study effectively. 
Building a desirable personality. 

Eighth grade: Educational opportunities 
in America. Myself and my slllens with 
others. The intelligent use of my leisure 
time. 

Ninth grade: Problems in self-analysis 
and self-development. A survey of occupa. 
tions. Planning my high school career. 

In this school, 90 class periods are given 
each year to the course, which will undergo 
revision as necessary. Counselors admin- 
istering the program have command of ex. 
tensive information about each child. They 
regard as their primary task the presentation 
of adequate and unbiased sources of in- 
formation from which each pupil might de- 
termine for himself the wisest course of 
action. 


Psychology as Branch of Study and Research 
in the Technical School. By F. Giese. Halle 
a. S.: Marhold, 1933, pp. 46. RM 1.50. 
This is a ten-year report of the head of 
the psychology laboratory of the Technische 
H hule in Stuttgart, and aims to show 
how general and applied psychology has de- 
veloped at a German school frequented by 
engineers, architects, natural scientists, etc. 
The titles of the chapters are: (1) aim of 
instruction and research, (2) lectures and 
discussions, (3) the psychological labora- 
tory, (4) the psychological researches, and 
(5) the collaboration of the technical school 
with psychological vocational guidance duties 
of the labor office of southwest Germany, 
which comprises the provinces of Baden and 
Wiirttemberg and has 35 examination boards 
with a unitary controlled procedure worked 
out by the writer. Detailed accounts are 
given of all fields of work and forms of or- 
ganization in instruction and research during 
the last ten years in Stuttgart. Finally there 
is a ogame gem of the 67 important pub- 
lications of the Institute. A further chapter 
deals with the new psychological program in 
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e new Germany.—F. Giese (Stuttgart). 
Psychological Abstracts, Oct., 1934.) 


cational Preferences of Working-Class 
bildren of the USSR. By M. Rieffel. Bul- 
tin de l'Institut National d’Orientation 
rofessionelle, 1932, 4, pp. 49-57. 

A survey of 2,019 Russian children from 
15 to 16 years old shows that 75% of the 
oys and 13.5% of the girls prefer the min- 

Ing industry, while only 2.97% of the chil- 
iren are undecided, and 3.96% are indiffer- 
it. More than 10% indicate their dislike 
or intellecual work. In motivation of 
oice 52.79% indicate interest in the oc- 
pation, and only 3.12% give their own 
ptitudes as a reason. Those who declare 
1ey have chosen spontaneously constitute 
63%, while 25% recognize that they have 
Sport is the di- 
ersion preferred by 80% of the boys and 
53% of the girls. Among school studies 
mathematics ranks first—Année_psychol. 
Psychological Abstracts, Oct., 1934.) 


The Personnel Journal, in its August is- 


Wue _— excellent material for vocational 


puidance workers. Outstanding is an article 
by Garret L. Bergen on The Practical Use of 


Wl ests in Appraising Occupational Fitness, 


which is a judicious appraisal of the use of 
ests. The author recognizes fully the lim- 
tations of tests and the harm which may 


Mesult from their improper application but is 
genthusiastic about their aid to employment 


and counseling, meager as it is, since our 
raditional methods are so inaccurate that the 
‘most infinitesimal contribution in the di- 
ection of objectifying our appraisals” can- 
ot be ignored. Tests may be cautiously 
sed, despite their present lack of perfec- 
ion, to inquire into an individual’s natural 
apacity for work of a given nature; as an 
aid to the interview; and to study how 
losely a client resembles in terms of his 
eneral pattern of abilities and aptitudes the 
successful workers in certain fields, such as 
he department store sales, nursing, and 
lerical fields, where occupational ability pat- 


terns have been developed. Tests should be 


administered in a variety of fields to each 
individual so as to discover at least one trait 
n which he excels and in which he should 
be encouraged. Finally, it is urged, that 
ince testing is an expensive process which 
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few organizations are in a position to under- 
take on a sound basis, each community 
should set up a sizable organization to which 
various community agencies may send in- 
dividuals for technical diagnostic service. 

The Photograph on the Application 
Blank is discussed by Richard Wellington 
Husband. It has been demonstrated that 
people’s personality traits cannot be ascer- 
tained from study of their photographs, but 
they may be used to discover certain physical 
characteristics, such as disfigurations, which 
might have an influence on success in the 
job. 

Personality Analysis and Improvement, by 
Harriet Babcock, describes Newman L. 
Hoopingarner’s methods of analyzing and 
building personality. To help the individ- 
ual actually to make the most of himself, 
personality studies must take into considera- 
tion the interplay of all one’s abilities in rela- 
tion not only to each other but to the en- 
vironment and to the ultimate goal as well 

The Intelligence of Commercial College 
Students, concludes Richard J. Triplett on 
the basis of tests conducted in an apparently 
typical commercial college, is not signifi- 
cantly inferior to the general run of liberal 
arts college students. Boys appeared to be 
slightly brighter, on the whole, than girls. 

A Revised Beta Examination is described 
by C. E. Kellogg and N. W. Morton, pre- 
pared for use in a study of the unemployed. 
It substitutes for the pantomime method of 
giving directions a scheme of printed exer- 
cises, introduces new test materials and a bet- 
ter gradation of test items, improves the 
range of difficulty of the tests and alters 
time limits. The reliability of the entire 
test is .987, and it correlates highly, for 
literate subjects, with verbal tests of intel- 
ligence. 

Four Research Issues in Student Personnel 
Work are discussed by Ruth Strang, and the 
suggestion is made that persons contemplat- 
ing research in the field consider the advis- 
ability of making developmental investiga- 
tions of the learning processes of individuals 
in their environment rather than mass cross 
section studies of some isolated aspect of 

rsonality. Immediate steps which should 

taken are the formulation of an adequate 
summary of previous investigations and the 
outlining of a program of investigations so 
as to avoid duplication of effort. 
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FRANKLIN J. KELLER (“Grappling With | 


the Youth Problem’) went to England las 
summer—and Wales and Scotland as wel! 
to see how they do it over there. This 
his report, with comments and inte 3 
tions. Dr. Keller is Director of he Ni 
tional Occupational Conference. 


RICHARD STEPHEN UHRBROCK (“Jobs fo, | 


College Men”) has the faith indicated by 
the title of his article. It is a faith that over 
comes even a great depression, and has ap 
parently been justified by works. In the 
June issue of Occupations, Mr. Uhrbr 
wrote on “Job Analysis in Industry.” A re 
port of his interesting and valuable stud 
“Attitudes of 4430 Employes” sPpea ared ina 
recent issue of The Journal of Social Psy 
chology. In books and periodic “ he has 
written extensively on varied aspects of per 
sonnel work and industrial relations. He is 
head of the Research Department, Industr 
Relations Division, the Procter and Gamble 
Company. He formerly taught at Corne 
University. 


DONALD J. SUBLETTE (‘The Personne 
Me to Social Planning”) is in charge 

the testing and classification work of the 
Civil Service Commission of the city of De 
troit, with the title of Principal Civil Service 
Examiner. The work iaahibie the develop 
ment of tests of knowledge and —- for 
most city positions and the making of ox 
pational surveys and job analyses as an aic 
to testing work and salary standardization 
He participated in the Maryland Classifica 
tion Survey mentioned in the article. Fol. 
lowing graduation from the University of 
California, where he took his M. A., Mr 
Sublette has been engaged in civil service 
activities for the past ten years, and has 
taken an active part in the affairs of organ 
izations concerned with vocational guidance 
and personnel work. 


EDWARD LEE THORNDIKE (' Loomer 
from the Target”) astonished the world 0 
education a generation ago with a series of 
experiments which upset the prevailing 
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| theories of formal discipline and transfer of 


training. In this early work of Thorndike, 
William F. Russell finds the foundation of 
guidance, for with the explosion of the idea 
hat all education is equally valuable so long 
as it is difficult there arose inevitably the 
need for guidance. Dr. Thorndike is Pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, President of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and President of the American 
Association for Adult Education. 


ELEANOR F. LEWIS (“Odes to Occupa- 
tions”) is the Reference Librarian of the 
Northwestern University Library, and until 
recently was also the Head Resident of Wil- 
lard Hall, the dormitory for freshman 
women on the university campus. Her early 
days were spent in China, which may ac- 
count for the number of Chinese poems in- 
cluded in her list of poems on occupational 
subjects. Travel is her recreation, and her 
“chief field of specialization” is bringing 
people into more intimate touch with books. 
She wrote a historical pageant of North- 
western University, and has contributed to 
numerous journals, including Independent 
Education, Libraries, and School and Society. 


ROBERT HOPPOCK (“‘Starting a Guidance 
Program”), after some years of previous ex- 
perience in the vocational guidance field, is 
Assistant to the Director, National Occupa- 
tional Conference, and an ardent seeker after 
the truth about vocational guidance, occupa- 
tional adjustment, and such, let the chips 
fall where they may. He is shortly to . 
lish a report of what he has found out 
job satisfaction. 


ut 


GENE AURE (“Christmas Charity’) re- 
ceived her degree of Bachelor of Science 
from the University of Minnesota and her 
Master of Arts degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. She is now in- 
structor in economics and geology in the 
Roosevelt High School, Virginia, Minne- 
Sota. 


MAYME W. TAYLOR (“A Study of Future 
Vocations”) shares the Counselor's Corner. 
Since taking her Bachelor of Science degree 
at the University of West Virginia she has 
studied at Teachers College, Columbia. She 
teaches social science at Simmons Junior 
High School in Montgomery, West Virginia. 
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McGRAW- HILL 
Books on Guidance 


New 


Jones—Principles of Guidance 


Second Edition 


By Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Secondary 
Education, School of Education, University ef 
Pennsylvania. Second edition. 456 pages, 
5% x 8. $8.00 
This book discusses the meaning, _ Purpose. and aim of 
guidance in order t help teach 1 s | adminis 
trators bette t see the re 5 f - & 
other phases of education and to f rmulat e a basis for 
proper evaiuat Pend lure F I n this 
revision spe attention is given to problems of leader 
ship and of leisure activitic 
McKown— 
HOME ROOM GUIDANCE 
By Harry C. MceKown, formerly Professor of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. 447 
pages, 6 x 9. $38.00 
Designed to assist administrators, home room teacher 
guidance officers, activity directors and student com 
mittees in developing a worthy astif e and bene 
ficial home room organizatior nad progran t activi 
ties. Thirteen chapters are devoted to the philosophy, 
purposes, and principles of organization of home room 
activities. Eleven chapters | are devoted to actual pro 
gram material and activities relating directly to all the 
various phases of particular ed guidance 
Myers, Little and Robinson 
PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
An Occupational Civics Textbook for Junior 
High School Grades. By George E. Myers, 
Professor of Vocational Education and Gui- 
dance, University of Michigan; Gladys M. 
Little, Cleveland Intermediate School, Detroit, 
Michigan, and Sarah Robinson, Hutchins In- 
termediate School, Detroit, Michigan. Second 
edition. 419 pages, 5% x 8&8, Ulustrated. $1.50 
This book deals with the problem of choosing a path 
with the goal definitely view rom the time when 
the pupil makes a selection of subjects in his school 


the time when he chooses his life work 


course to 


Kitson— 
I FIND MY VOCATION 


By Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor of Educa- 


tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

216 pages, 54 x 8, 36 Ulustrations. §1.40. 
Aims to give the pupil definite program of pro 
cedure for approaching and solving the problems of 
choosing and pursuing a vocation Outl nes Pr nciples 
and methods which may be applied zing and 


weighing any occupation and the pupil's s fitness for it 
Adapted for use in either junior or senior high sch 0! 
grades. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Inc. 








OCCUPATIONS 











SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Edited by J. McKeen CATTeLy 


The issue of School and Society for October 20 includes addresses by Dr. Dixon 
Ryan Fox, president of Union College and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, which The New York Times says in an editorial article “together 
make a tractate, which deserves to have place with Milton’s brief treatise on educa- 


tion.” The number also contains an extensive account by President Raymond Walters, | 
of the University of Cincinnati, of the recent radio conference in Chicago 
A copy of this number will be sent free so long as the supply lasts to any one who | 


may care to consider subscribing to the journal. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 














ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410 U. S. NATL. BANK BLDG. William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. DENVER, COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and 
Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to mem- 
bers, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and 


in formation. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 




















GUIDANCE for NEW YORK LIVING 


When visiting New York, whether for a long or a brief stay, it is 
important that you be properly located—both from a standpoint of 
selecting the type of hotel in which you elect to live and its con- 
venience to all sections of the city. 








Living at Beekman Tower is an assurance of cordial hospitality, 
charming atmosphere, superlative service, and selected fellow guests. 
Situated on smart Beekman Hill, overlooking the East River—Five 
minutes’ walk from Grand Central and Times Square zones. 


Single Rooms from $2 a Day 
Attractive weekly or monthly rates 
Roof Solarium — Library — Cocktail Lounge — Restaurant 
Write for Booklet “B” 


BEEKMAN TOWER 


(PANHELLENIC) 
3 Mitchell Place 


49th Street one Block from East River 


NEW YORK ae 
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